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Get the Holiday 


Spirit 


WITH the 

Ambassadors’ 
Concert choir 


"The music transce%ls (btiguage and 
the principles oF a particular place." 

—Kenneth Kilgore, 
Ambassadors 7 artistic director 




Make your way to Lawton Fort Silt for an array of 
holiday festivities. On a cool day this winter, youll 
find it easy to warm up to all we have to offer. 

Department of Music and Theatre Am of Cameron presents 
Country jazz Fusion* November 4 

The Biennial Juried Oklahoma: Centerfold Juried Art Show 

Leslie Powell GaUay, November 6 

Lawton Community Theatre presents The Woman in Black 
November 5-7; 11-14 and 18-20 

Leslie Powell Foundation and Gallery, Casey McClure Concert 
November 12 

] 4th Annual Boulevard of Lights, Christmas Light Display 
November 20 - January 2 


HOLIDAY M 
GETAWAY 


Lawton 
Fort Sill 

CHAMBER 


V C Avenue 
n, OK 7350 ■ 
>5*3541 
2.4540 
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rURNISHINGo 


NW 36th & Western • Oklahoma City, OK 
(405) 524-1488 • www.brunosfiirniture.com 


Open Monday-Saturday 9am to 6pm • Sunday 1 pm to 6pm 






BeSpoke Distinctive Dining in Guthrie is attracting 
customers from across the state with its fine conti- 
nental cuisine 7 territorial style. See page 24. ^ 
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On the covers Am- 
bassadors' Concert 
Choir artistic director, 
Kenneth Kilgore. 
Photograph by John 
Jernigan. 
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I Ve been writing sporadically about 
dead bodies for six years,” says Gordon 
Grice, who wrote “The Mummy” (page 
54), which chronicles the path of David E* 
Georges preserved corpse, said by some ro 
be that of Abraham Lincolns assassin, John 
Wilkes Booth. “1 was attracted to the David 
George story because it took me into a part 
of Oklahoma history I never read about in 
school — Iron tier legends and the sometimes 
seedy lives of drifters at the mm of the twen- 
tieth century/ 3 says Grice. Creepy, crawly 
subjects interest the Guymon native, who 
is currently at work on an encyclopedia of 
dangerous animals, A seven-year contribu- 
tor to Oklahoma Today, Grice has written for 
The New Yorker, GQ> Popular Science, and 
Readers Digest, 




L aura Beam loves her job. She says, “As 
an advertising account executive for 
Oklahoma Today , I am privileged to 
meet with business leaders from .ill walks of 
life. Their enterprising spirit and devotion 
to their trade mirror the very heart of the 
magazines mission.” A 1 991 OU graduate, 
die energetic Beam spent nearly ten years at 
The Oklahoman before joining the Oklahoma 
Todays taffin October 2003. A woman of 
many hobbies, she counts landscape design, 
antiquing, cooking, creative writing, and 
Tae Bo workouts among her many interests. 
She and John, her husband of fourteen years, 
recently moved to Edmond, where the)' live 
with their “spunky” cocker spaniel, Calls. 


B y first grade, Steffie Corcoran had £ 
her first inkling that reading was | 
the cheapest way to travel “My | 
teacher, Mrs, Brown, talked my mom into s 
ordering me a sixth-gradedevd book called 
Mrs, Coverlets Magicians from Scholastic 
book dub. After finishing and realizing 1 
really understood it, I felt that one of the 
secrets of the universe had been revealed to 
me,' she says, Corcoran, who wrote “Turn 
the Page” in this issue (page 38), belongs 
to two Oklahoma City book groups. 

“Pm a writer and editor, and even 1 have 
no idea how ro express the importance 
of reading to a life well lived,” she says. 
Corcoran — an OSU English major and 
Oklahoma Todays senior editor^ — reads 
thirty-five to forty books a year. 
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''Oklahomans wondered if summer was all o mirage. . .Both the season and August wound up the fifth 
coolest across this state since before this was a state. 1 892. '-David Zizzo, The Ok/afiomon, September 2004 


Editor's Letter 

LOVE AND WEATHER, 2004 




Louisa McCurte and Chad Elmore 

ies* Who can argue with weather, perfectly 
prim conversation for cocktail parties, 
luncheons, and dinner with the whole fam- 
ily, in-laws and all? 

1 wilt in the summertime faster than a 
gardenia turns brown to human touch. 

I sleep with the air conditioner at 68 
degrees, and I find legitimate excuses not 
to exert physical energy in the late summer 
months, if I have a seasonal weight gain, its 
in July and August, not January or Febru- 
ary At the onset of 88 degrees and higher, 1 
quickly head to the green couch and Law & 
Order reruns. 

We who love Oklahoma know the op- 
pressive summer routine here: If you can 


I TS SIX AJVj.THE MORNING SKY 
is a midnight blue, not yet dawn, 
and I can hear the rain pitrering 
outside the screen door. My three 
dogs are lying here under the desk, 

1 07-pound Cookie asleep at my toes, all 
still, none having yet barked at innocent 
passers by The weather Is perfect. 

In this political season, among the most 
remarkable things to happen this past 
summer had nothing to do wfith liberal 
or conservative positions. Democratic or 
Republican parties, the war in Iraq versus 
health care. Instead, it revolved around a 
topic as safe as shopping, shoes, and mov- 


Kathy and J,R. Hehnly 


manage, save any physical labor for before 
ten and after seven, and count the days 
until the fall equinox. I would love to be a 
perky beach bunny stun me rph lie, but the 
fall, winter, and spring are my seasons. Even 
the spring can worry me — on occasion, 
the only response I can muster for its fresh, 
glorious, clean weather is a foreboding, “Its 
going to be a hot summer.” 

But the summer of 2004 was differ- 
ent. It barely reached a hundred degrees 
as Oklahomans corner ro corner watched 
evening forecasts with held breath, hoping 
the mild, Rocky Mountain-1 ike season abil- 
ity would hold on for another week. And to 
everyone's surprise, it did. Again and again, 
we waited for the other shoe to drop, our 
birthright swelter destined ro come percolat- 
ing down the plains. It never did. 

Midsummer, ocean-like breezes in a 
landlocked state are good for man)- occa- 
sions, not least of which is a wedding, that 
nerve-wraclang but infinitely special event 
when two people announce to their com- 
munity of friends and family that they have 
chosen a new path in life. 

In the span of three short weeks — on July 
1 7, August 4, and August 7 ■ — Oklahoma 
Toddy married off a third of its staff members: 
Engaged and planning a church wedding 
for eight months, Brooke married Derek 
under a flowering cascade at the altar of the 
Oklahoma City church where her lather- in- 
law officiates; Kathy returned to the office 
one Monday, having married meteorologist- 
in-training J.R. at the Chapel of Love in Las 
Vegas; and after three weeks of planning and 
three years of courts hip, I married Chad at 
the home of state parks director Jeff Erwin in 
Oklahoma Citys Heritage Hills. 

Turns out, the weather was perfect, and the 
season was, too. May this holiday season bring 
more of the same for each of us. 

1 Yy 

mecune@oklahomafodayxom 
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This [Bedlom] series hos gone from hopscotch to fistflght/ 

— Berry Tramel in The Oklahoman 


FeedBack 


Orange You an OSU Fan, Too? 

Kudos to you for your cover. When 
I opened my mailbox this afternoon, 
underneath the utility bills I noticed a 
swath of orange. When 1 saw the cover of 
thousands of die-hard OSU fans waving 
wheat after a touchdown, my heart surged 
with pride, 

I sat down next to my mailhox and read 
the article (“Cowboy Country/' September/ 
October 2004), tears streaming down my 
face. Fanatical? Maybe, but I bet I'm not the 
only one out there who did the same thing* 

As a proud OSU graduate living in 
Oklahoma City, I often feel annoyed by the 
relentless coverage of OU football by the 
newspaper radio, and TV stations. 1 can t 
even listen to my favorite morning radio 
show without hearing "Boomer Sooner” 
at least once. 

Thank you for reminding the rest of the 
state that there's another university with an 
even more prestigious athletic record just 
sixty-five miles up the road. 

Kristi Payne Leonard 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

It is about time our neighbors in Stillwater 
received a litde more R-E-S-P-E-C-T! OSU 
has done as much as or more than the 
University of Oklahoma to garner respect 
for the great state of Oklahoma, And how 
about that OSU Heisman trophy winner 
and hall of famer, Barry Sanders? By the 
way 1 am an OU graduate, 

S* Wilbert 
OKLAHOMA QTY 

Thank you lor giving Oklahoma State 
University athletics an upbeat article. I am 
an OSU alumnus and a fan of OSU sports. 
It has seemed to me that in past years this 
kind of coverage has gone to other schools, 
to the reduction of support for OSU. 1 am 
sure the Cowboys will continue to earn 
your favorable comment in the future, 

Pete Marianos 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Room for Two 

1 too was dumbfounded by the intensity 
of the rivalry between the two individuals 
editor in chief Louisa McCune wrote about 
in the Sepcember/Ocrober 2004 issue ("A 
State Divided”). 

My husband and I arc dedicated Sooner 
fans and have raised our children to be the 
same, but our family would never wish 
for an Oklahoma team or individual to 
do poorly, no matter what affiliation 
they had. The only time we don't cheer 



for OSU or any other Oklahoma team is 
when they play the Sooners. Last Saturday 
we watched the OU and OSU games and 
cheered for both teams. 

Out family was transplanted to Texas for 
employment seven years ago, and our con- 
stant goal is to find a way to come home. 
We really enjoy reading Oklahoma Today. 
Even our youngest, who has lived In Texas 
since age three, says, "We live in Texas, but 
we re from Oklahoma.” 

Laura Sanders 
MIDLOTHIAN, TEXAS 

1 just finished reading your editor's letter 
on the state of Bedlam football. Excellent 


editorial — I congratulate you on being an 
impartial witness. Also, from a lifelong 
OSU fan, thank you for the coverage of 
our rising athletic programs. 

Douglas J. Tapp 
STILLWATER 

The Fact of the Matter 

Thank you for your Orange Power 
cover story. There have been times in the 
past when IVe considered canceling my 
subscription to Oklahoma Today because 
I felt it was too OU-partisan. I will keep 
this issue as a reminder of your attempt to 
be inclusive. 

Brenda Johnson 
NORMAN 

As an avid OU fan and supporter, 1 
must demand equal time for the flagship 
university in this state* You must publish 
a colorful article soon about all of the 
great things happening in Norman, I see 
that OSU boasts of one Rhodes Scholar. 
Well, OU has twenty-six or twenty- 
seven, Also, 1 remind you that OSU has 
not won a national championship in a 
major sport since the 1950s (baseball), 
1940s (basketball), and of course none 
in football, the king of college sports. We 
have a much larger and better football 
stadium already in place. Of course, we 
have the best college president in the 
country. 1 will be looking for the OU 
article. Boomer Sooner! 

E.F. Gilson 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

In the past nine years alone t Oklahoma 
Today has published these four OU cover sto- 
ries: “Sooner Heaven: The 2000 Oklahomans 
of the Year" (February 2001 ); “David Boren: 
1998 Oklahoman of the Year * (February 

1999) ; the Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum 
of Natural History (November/ December 

2 00 0) ; a n d u 100 Yea rs of Soon erdom " 
(October/November 1995). These back issues 
are available for purchase. 
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RE LINDSEY 



Here o Pepper 

I receive Oklahoma Today , and I always 
enjoy irs diversity. 1 have all but about four 
or five of the issues. As a baseball tan, 1 found 
Bob Barry Sr. s selection of the ten best play- 
ers from Oklahoma interesting ( a Essentials,” 
September/October 2004). 1 wish it could 
have included Carl Hubbell and Pepper 
Martin. Keep up the good work, or should 
[ say pleasure? 


Jim Dahl 


YUKON 


Where the Heart Is 

Your editors letter, "Room to Grow,” in 
the May /June 2004 Oklahoma Today was 
quite interesting, and I enjoyed your appre- 
ciation for the history of your home and of 
Oklahoma in general 

Not only do I agree with your sentiment 
and love the optimism with which you 
w rite, but y o u r t u rn o f p h rase i s fa n tas t i c, 

1 have written a great deal in my years in 
politics, but 1 cant lay claim to any sentence 
as good as your opening line for that last 


paragraph. It sums up so many feelings 
about Oklahoma in one elegant sentence. 
The entire paragraph should be used in 
Oklahoma history classes and business 
recruitment material for the state. It is 
honestly fantastic writing. 

I’m a fan of the magazine — you ail do 
great work over there. Keep it up. I look 
forward to many more of your columns. 

Chebon Marshall 
QAREMORE 


There a Pepper 

Thank you for the story about our busi- 
ness, Matador Processors in Blanchard CA 
Peck of Peppers," Sept cm her/ October 
2004). We have had a number of calls from 
people who didn't know we even existed — 
and weVe only been here twenty-nine years. 
As 1 was writing this, a man from Ardmore 
came in to ask where he could buy out prod- 
uct. He had read the story in the magazine. I 
must say your readers pay attention. 

Betty Wood 
NORMAN 



Once Okie, Always Okie 

As a former Oklahoman and longtime 
California resident, Ive loved your maga- 
zine for many years now. 7'he July/ August 
2004 State Parks issue was spectacular and 
made me want to visit more of the Sooner 
State. I visit Oklahoma every fall, and this 
issue gave me ideas on where to explore. 


Thank you for such an outstanding pub- 
lication. Your magazine is a terrific guide 
of places to visit in the future. Keep up the 
great work. I’ll be a loyal subscriber for 
many years to come. 

Perry Ramon 
ALAMEDA . CALIFORNIA 


People Pleaser 

I look forward to every issue of Oklahoma 
Today and appreciate the terrific magazine 
you and your staff publish. Keep up the 
great work! 

Karen S, Heidebrecht Gentry 
FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 

Native Understanding 

I subscribed to your magazine last year 
and really enjoy it. It is a very useful plan- 
ning tool 

I coordinate tours for our bank travel 
dub in Tahlequah, and the magazine is a 
great way to hear about new places to visit 
in our state. Thanks, Oklahoma Today . 

Candy Jarvis 
TAHLEQUAH 


Corrections 

la the “Sports Trivia Challenge” on page 
73 of the September! October 2004 issue, 
we incorrectly wrote that Bertha Frank 
Teague coached in Ada . hi fact, she coached 
m nearby Byng 

OJdohoma Today welcomes the views of read- 
ers. Letters are subject to editing and must include 
name, address, and a daytime phone number. 
Send letters to: Oklahoma Today , Attn: Editor 
15 North Robinson, Suite 100, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73102, ar fax to (405) 522-4588 Address 
electronic mail to Jetter$@ak fa horn ptaday.com. 



WHERE ARE YOU? 

AN OKLAHOMA TODAY CONTEST 

Be on foe lookout for o n alive Oklahoma black bear and three cubs along foe Arkansas 
River. But don't fret: There's no danger of bear attacks at this T-Town plaza. These bronze 
brums — foregoing hibernation here — were sculpted by Jim Gilmore of Colorado. Donations 
by Natu reWorks and Bank of Oklahoma resulted in this $450,000 project, dedicated in 
July 2002. What is foe formal name of the sculpture, and in what park is it is located? 

Mai! entries to Oklahoma Today , Attn: '"Where Are You?", 1 5 North Robinson, Suite 1 00, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73102, or send responses to editorial@oklahomatodayxom. Include 
your name and town. Entries must be received by November 1 0, 2004. Three winners will 
receive on Oklahoma Today T-shirt. The Dewey Hotel Museum — not the Tom Mix Museum 
located across the street — was last issue's "Where Are You?" contest answer Winners are 
Esther Fields of Fort Supply, Eileen Forbes of Edmond, and J. Kirk Schreiner of Frederick. 
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MARKETPLACE 


'That kind of talk could sweep a girl off her feet/ 

— Dort$ Day in Pi//ow Talk 


PILLOWTALK 




Chateau Home Furnishings' sumptuous. 
Old World products suggest that a life 
well lived is its own reward. 


By Steffie Corcoran 
Photography by 
John Jernigan 


Fine Dining Drama a 

In tones of jade and rust, this ninety-inch pieced runner of 
damask, crushed velvet, chenille, and faux silk taffeta pro- 
vides a lush backdrop tor the holiday table. You can almost 
smell the spiced cider mulling. Table runner, approximately 
$150. Through special order at Brunos Home Furnishings. 
3704 North Western in Oklahoma City. (405) 524-1488; 
bru nos fu r ni ture.co m . 


Stocking Up ^ 

Among several exclusive 
items sold at Neiman 
Marcus stores and in the 
Horchow Collection holiday 
catalog, this crushed velvet 
stocking is one of several 
hanging beauties available. 
Chateau stocking, S83 
with monogramming. 
horchow.com. 


Don't Cry Out Loud M 

Rows and rows of onion -ball 
fringe — so named because of its 
shape — don’t mean this fifteen-inch 
toss pillow will produce tears. But it may 
well absorb some: The fringed side is almost as 


soft against the cheek as the vanilla velvet backing, 

Emma pillow, $1 10 at Brunos Home Furnishings. 
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My Love Is Like a Red, 
Red Rose A 

Flower power is one way to 
describe this ruffled pillow. Its 
shirred, layered front made 
of crushed velvet suggests the 
“rose" portion of its Bella Rose 
namesake. Romeo toss pil- 
low, approximately $90; queen 
bedding set, $ l ,599 at Brunos 
Home Furnishings. 


'fabrics are my true love/' says Sharon Turner, president of Chateau Home Fur- 
nishings, an Oklahoma City manufacturer of decorative home products. Since 1992, when 
she and husband Robert, Chateau's CEO, began making pillows at their home in Oklahoma 
City's Heritage Hills neighborhood, Turner's love of decorating has grown to o $10 million 
business. Today Chateau counts major retailers — including Stein Mart, Neiman Marcus, 
Horchow and Bombay Company — and a growing number of furniture stores as clients. 

A twelve-person staff in Oklahoma City designs, markets, and sells the array of pillows, 
bedding, toble linens, stools, and Christmas items manufactured overseas. "My husband and 
I love antiques and old homes/' says Turner, ''That traditional type of product tends to be 
what we love/' Chateau's luxurious new Bella Rose line has a high "wow" factor, ensuring 
that for this Oklahoma company, everything will be coming up roses for a long time to come. 

Chateau Home Furnishings, 460 1 North Santa Fe in Ok/ahoma City (405) 232*8422 or (800) 
783-73 1 7, chateau home. net. 


Skirting the Issue ^ 

For a couch of holiday glamour, surround your evergreen with 
an exclusive Neiman Marcus and Horchow- cree skirt* From the 
Chaumont collection, this seventy- two- inch skirt has alternat- 
ing damask panels, gold shimmer sheer, and traditional tassels. 
Scalloped laux mink trim provides a sophisticated finishing touch. 
Chaumont tree skirt, $300. horchow.com. 


X 

A Few Dollars Less ► 

Mo re barga in- hun ter 
than big spender? 

Don’t overlook Chateaus 
original product line* 
Serendipity, available at 
discount stores like Stein 
Mart, T,J. Maxx, Marshalls, 
and Tuesday Morning. Olivia 
toss pillow* top, and Allycia toss 
pillow, $2$ to $30. 


You May Be Seated ► 

Litde Miss Mu Sets goc noth- 
ing on this twenty-inch tufFct. 
Just right for bedside seating or 
as an impromptu end table, this 
hourglass-shaped piece from the 
Autumn line suits the season in a 
subtle color palette of chocolate 
brown* taupe, sage, and russet, 
TufTet, $289, and Autumn queen 
bedding set, $1 ,299 at Brunos 
Home Furnishings. 


Cold Heart, Warm Pillow ^ 

Already yearning for spring? 

Here's an ivory, yellow, and sage 
pillow to warm the heart while 
brisk winds blow. This sunny 
litde number with butter-soft side 
panels, jaunty stripes, and loop 
fringe is one of three toss pillows 
included in the Emma bedding 
line. Emma pillow, approximately 
$80; queen bedding set, $ 1 ,199 
at Brunos Home Furnishings. 
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FESTIVAL QF fJCEAN Hi i f 


Politics has become so expensive that it takes a lot of money even to be defeated . " 

— Wifi Rogers 


NovemberShopping 


By Julie Lippmann 




L 


▲ 7 

Jingle bell rock 
wifh this yeor's 
must-have holiday 
gift, the iPod 
mini. An Okla- 
homa playlist 
might include songs 
From Toby Keith, 
Kellie Coffey, 
and All-American 
Rejects 




Wind through Hollis 
Canyon on the Fait 
Foliage Walk at 
the Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Ref- 
uge. Today, refuge 
headquarters will 
accept reservations 
tor tours at 1 0 a.m. 
November 6 and 
13, S3 

8 

Paris's Louvre 
opened on this 
date, but you con 
celebrate more 
recent institutions 
Francoises at the 
French Cowgirl 
a boutique in 
Oklahoma City, or 
the French Hen 
restaurant in Tulsa. 


. 




▲ 21 
With glow-irvthe- 
dofk i [Fusions and 
acrobatic feats, the 
Tweaksters captivate 
with imaginative 
movements that 
defy gravity. Today's 
performances, 2 
and 7 p.m. at the 
Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center. 


28 

Do a little Christmas 
shopping on the last 
day of the Native 
Holiday Market at 
Muskogee's Five 
Civilised Tribes 
Museum, where 
tribal artists sell 
prints, basketry, 
jewelry, and more. 
1-5 p.m. 


ft's Election Day, 
so show your 
citizenship and 
vote. While you're 
at it, endorse your 
favorite party with 
fronkoma Pot- 
tery's yellow 2004 1 
Republican and 
Democrat mugs for 
$ 1 5 each , 


Imagine onion 
domes atop the 
Simmons Center 

in Duncan, ond 
you'll be spirited 
□way to Russia for 
□ night with the 
Chamber Orchestra 
Kremlin. 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets, $7-$l 5. 


15 

Commemorate 
Native American 
§ Indian Heritage 
* Month by 
heading to an 
Oklahoma museum 
spotlighting our 
state's richest 
culture, perhaps the 
Tonkawo Tribal 
Museum 


22 

Let there be light I 
See one of the larg- 
est animated light 
displays in Okla- 
homa at the Holiday 
Lights Spectacular 
at Joe B. Barnes 
Regional Park 
in Midwest City. 

6 p.m. Through 
December 31 * 


16 ▼ 
Mr. Oklahoma 
Territory and Miss 
Indian Territory 
renew their vows at 
the Oklahoma State- 
hood Day Celebra- 
tion of our state's 
97th birthday at the 
Historic Carnegie 
Library in Guthrie. 

1 0 a.m. 


10 

Heod to the AQHA 
World Champion- 
ship Quarter Horse 
Show at the State 
Fair Arena in 
Oklahoma City, 
with 3,000 horses 
and 7,000 exhibi- 
tors, groomers, and 
owners. Through 
November 20. 


29 

Saddle up for silver 
work, rawhide braid- 
ing, and saddles ot 
the Traditional Cow- 
boy Arts Association 
Exhibition ait the Na- 
tional Cowboy and 
Western Heritage 
Museum in Okla- 
homa City. Through 
December 5. 


30 

Where do Christmas 
traditions like kissing 
under the mistletoe 
originate? Find out 

ot the Edmond 
Historical Society 

Museum's Home 
far the Holidays 
exhibit. Through 
December 10, 


17 

The Overhol- 
ser Mansion, an 

Oklahoma City 
architectural jewel, 
celebrates its centen- 
nial with an exhibit 
that fetes the history 
of the surrounding 
neighborhood. 
Heritage Hills. 1 O 
a.m,-3 p.m. 

24 ▼ 

Good heavens! 
Come back down 
to earth at five loca- 
tions around Ponca 
City for the ani- 
mated light displays 
at Ihe Festival of 
the Angels. Nightly 
at 6 p.m, through 
December 30. 


Let your child's 
imagination experi- 
ence the world's 
diverse cultures 
at Kids' World, 
the Children's 
International 
Festival □) Tulsa's 
Expo Square. 9 
a,m-5 p.m. Through 
Sunday. 


If you con catch ft, 
trout — or treat — 
yourself to fresh fish 
on the last day of the 
Fall Trout Tourney at 
MorVol Resort in 
Gore. Lemons and 
grilling apparatus 
not included. 6 a.m.- 
9:30 p.m. 


n ▼ 

Celebrate the holi- 
day at Fart Gibson 
National Ceme- 
tery's Veterans Day 
Remembrance. The 

program, with post- 
ing of the colors, a 
2 1 -gun salute, and 
o flyover, starts at 


1 I a.m. . 



25 

Celebrate all things 
turkey today. After 
Thanksgiving dinner, 
head to Turkey 
Mountain Urban 
Wilderness Area 
in Tulsa, The park 
has trails for hiking, 
mountain biking, 
and horseback 
riding. 


Plant the seeds of 
alternative ranching 
and forming ot 
Future Farms 2004: 
Digging Deeper, 
the Kerr Center for 
Sustainable Agri- 
culture s biennial 
conference. Clarion 
Hotel in Oklahoma 
City, 8:30 o.m ^ — 


12 

Herald inductees 
Merle Kilgore, Dr. 
Louis Ballard, ond 
the fate Roger Miller 
wifh the Oklahoma 
Music Hall of Fame 
at the Muskogee 
Civic Center. 

After the induction, 
Merle Haggard will 
perform, 8 p m. 

19 

Pig up a map to 
hog heaven in Dun- 
con. Some 3,200 
hogs will gather at 
the National Swine 
Registry Fall Classic 
ot the Stephens 
County Fair- 
grounds 6 a.m.- 
1 0 p.m, Through 
tomorrow. 

26 

After the tryptophan 
wears off, take a 
4x4 to Bateau's 
Gobble Doy in the 
Goo. Trail rides, a 
fish fry, ond give- 
aways are port of 
this affrooding jam- 
boree. Headquarters 
at Days Inn 9 a.m. 
Through tomorrow, 


✓ 2 > 


▲ 20 
Don 1 ! worry, gel 
choppy at the Chili 
Your Cheeks Fun 
Run and Walk at the 
City Park Complex 
in Yukon, This two- 
mile holiday fun run 
kicks off ot 5 p.m. 
Registration, $15 


27 

Whether arriving 
by buggy or cor, 
shop at Ma zfe's 
Amish ond English 
Crofts Bazaar 
of the Mazie 
School All crafts 
and products are 
handmade, includ- 
ing Amish baked 
goods. 9 a m, 




fife 


Irgl 
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Once an escape for outlaws such as Pancho Villa, 
this storied land now beckons travelers seeking 
refuge from the commonplace. Welcome to Lajitas, 
The Ultimate Hideout. Worthy of membership in 
The Leading Hotels o£ The World" this uniquely 
Texan resort forges relaxed Luxury and unsurpassed 
privacy into an unforgettable experience. 


Play the world's only international golf course. 
Enjoy spirited Western cuisine. Rejuvenate at our 
exceptional spa. Explore the Texas Badlands as 
they were meant to be explored: on horseback. 
Whatever your wild heart may desire, chances are 
you'll find it here, amid the timeless echoes of the 
Old West. For reservations, call or visit us online. 


- 


■ JW 




A member of - . . . 

1. 877. 52S. 4827 • ThsfJeadhifHotelsofthdWorld * www.Lajltas.com 

Boardwalk Suites , Golf Villas and Custom Homesifes are available for purchase. 

^ M FWN Report* itettmMMl f squired byFetol and $m law feid'ra*) it Mm s^panyBBng No Fcdwal o. Bala ajenra irasMted mo malls orvdue. if m, d Has prapatfJThss art v dlMt* ■» *y dm m 
t (tonmhJ Itv law. M [flam, and imam replug lu Hie fiiopastjrt Lajilas arc suDjKi to addlbwi. datetort, r^naon. tbange a other mortif italton hem lima te trttw at Ott ifescretton of me developer rittaul none? UJ 
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This is a lime lo take stock of our blessings and celebrate the many things that bind us together." 

—Governor Brad Henry 


Decern berWrapping 


By Julie Lippmann 



5 

Don't miss (tie 
Wool ci roc Won- 
derland of Lights at 
Woo I a roc Ranch. 

Peruse the grounds 
and enjoy light dis- 
plays, entertainment 
wagon rides, and a 
petting zoo. 5 p.m. 
V\feekends through 
December 19. 


12 

Whether with 
turtles or turtle- 
doves, celebrate 
the first of the 1 2 
Days of Fishmas 
Ot the Oklahoma 
Aquarium in 
Jenks. Through 


December 23. 


▲ 

Floral means pain- 
settios in December. 
Select from many 
colors and sizes oi 
OSUOKC's Poinsel- 
lio Sale at the John 
E. Kirkpatrick Hor- 
ticulture Center 1 0 
a,m.-4 p.m. Through 
December 1 0. 


7 T 

On his 57th 
birthday, steal 
away to Guthrie's 
Oklahoma Sports 
Museum to see 
Johnny Bench's 
jersey, locker, and 
other memorabilia 
fracing his baseball 
run from Binger to 
Cooperslown. 



13 

In fhis season of (am- 
ity, see if these com- 
municative primates 
are better behaved 
than your clan in 
Jane Coodall's Wild 
Chimpanzees at the 
Omni Dome The- 
ater in Oklahoma 
City. Through March. 


20 

Even if you weren't 
born in December, 
celebrate turquoise, 
December's birth- 
stone. You'll find 
unique jewelry and 
Native American 
.items at Inter- 
Tribal Designs in 
Oklahoma City, 



A 26 

Last chance to catch 
a Christmas favorite 
with o Parisian 
twist at the Tulsa 
Performing Arts 
Center. This version 
of The Nutcracker is 
set in 1 920s Paris. 
Today's perfor- 
mance, 2 p.m. 



21 

Scandinavian Indi- 
an Chrislmas at the 
Jatobson House 
Native Art Center 

in Norman honors 
Oscar Jacobson 
and his Kiowa Five 
proteges with an 
exhibit from both 
traditions. Through 
Friday. 

◄ 28 
Vicariously shed 
holiday pounds 
af fhe Touchstone 
Energy All College 
Basketball Classic, 
the nation's oldest 
basketball tourna- 
ment, OSD and 
Gonzaga lip off after 
OU and TU. Ford 
Center. 6 p.m. 


8 

See the World 
Championship 
Barrel Racing 
Futurity at the State 
Fairgrounds in 
Oklahoma City, 
where a thousand 
barrekocing 
horses compete for 
$500,000. Through 
Saturday, 

15 

All that glitters is not 
garland. See orna- 
ments from several 
eras at The Spirit 
af Christmas at the 
Santa Fe Depot 
Museum in Shaw- 
nee. Display your 
favorite and vote for 
the best. Through 

December 30. 

22 

Scurry lo the Spirit 
Winds Art Show 
at Tribes Gallery 

in Mormon for 
last-minute gifts at 
their holiday show 
and sale featuring 
works by twenty 
Oklahoma Native 
American artists. 
Through January. 

29 

See how man's 
relationship with 
nature is changing 
at the Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Mu- 
seum of Natural 
History exhibil, No 
Ordinary Land: En- 
counters in o Chang- 
ing Environment. 
Through April 3. 


Tired of repetitive 
stocking and wreath 
placement? Get 
ideas on Christmas 
home decoration 
at the El Reno 
Christmas Tour of 
Homes, with a walk 
through at least six 
historic beauties. 
6-8:30 p.m. 


10 A 

Pack your tack ond 
load Silver into the 
trailer for the three- 
day last Chance 
Trail Ride at the Wild 
Horse Trail Comp in 
Nashaba. Holiday 
lights, fishing, and 
grub included. 
Cabins available. 
$195. 


16 

Joy to the world, 
the Oklahoma City 
Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has come to 
Yukon, At the Fine 
Arts Auditorium, 

the Sounds of the 
Season concert will 
lift holiday spirits 



17 

Do fhe wassail at 
Guthrie's State 
Capital Publishing 
Museum's Wassail 
Hours. Partake of 
the holiday drink 
and lour the mu- 
seum, Santa style. 
5:30-8:30 p.m 
Through tomorrow. 


Miss Mocy's? Get a 
holiday parade fix 
today af one of the 
many around the 
state. Try Broken 
Arrow s on Main 
Street at ) 0 a.m., 

Duncan's down- 
town at 4 p,m., and 
Atoka s at 6 p.m, 
on Court Street, 


The eagles have 
landed at the Eagle 
Watch today ol 
Lake Thunder- 
bird State Park 
in Norman. The 
informational ses- 
sion is followed by 
a viewing of these 
migratory birds, 9 
a.m. Free, 


30 

Chihuly is hot in 
Oklahoma City, and 
now he's headed to 
Tulsa. See Wrapped 
in Tradition: The 
Chihuly Collection 
of American Endian 
Trade Blankets at 
the Gilt tease 
Museum Through 
February 20. 


24 

Christmastime 
means a 40-Foot 
animated dinosaur 
and a Frog pond 
in lights at Lake 
Eufaula State 
Park s Holiday Light 
Tour. Drive through 
or ride the tram for 
a dollar. Through 
December 3 1 . 

31 

Head to the 
courthouse fawn for 
New Year's Eve in 
Pawnee Square 

Festivities start with 
dinner, but black- 
eyed peas, enter- 
tainment, o bonfire, 
and a midnight ball 
drop are also on 
lap. 9 p.m. 


18 

Still in Guthrie? Stop 
by Pollard Theatre 

For A Territorial 
Christmas Carol: 

An Oklahoma Tradi- 
tion, set in Guthrie 
oFter the 1 889 land 
run. Through De- 
cember 23 Today's 
performances, 2 
and 8 p.m. 


▼ 25 

Merry ChnsImasI 
After receiving your 
presents, give to an 
Okbhomo-bosed 
charity like Re- 
gional Food Bank 
of Oklahoma or 
World Neighbors 
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can help you take control of your health. 

Start now by calling 1.866.399.6789 or visit us at everydaychoices.org. 


American 
Diabetes 
Association 

C*r« i * C afflffijfflt *nf* 


American Heart 
Association 
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Tulsa Mug Project & More 1 S 

Sherwin Miller Museum 

19 

Leslie Powefl Gallery 

20 

OKI Profile 

22 

OETA Update 

23 

BeSpoke in Guthrie 

24 

Oklahoma Gifts 

26 



Musk Holt the Bra urn's Ice Rink provides seasonal fun. 


ICE, ICE BABY: FREEZE OUT AT BRAUM'S RINK 


You 1 1 Lx* dream i ng of a wh i re 
Christmas after a trip to the Braums 
Ice Rink in Oklahoma City, At the 
state's only outdoor venue of its kind, 
visitors trade in their cowboy boots 
for lace-up skates on die temporary 
60-by-l 50-font rink located outside 
the Civic On ret Music Hall in 


Bicentennial Park. 

One of several Downtown in De~ 
cem her venues, the rink, now in its 
third year, is a unique destination for 
veteran and rookie skaters alike. “We 
see so many people who try skating 
for the first time, from children who 
fit the smallest skate to sixty-year-old 


women,” says event director Juliet 
Nees- Brigh t . — Broo ke Ad cox 

Brattmi Ice Rink is open November 
26 through January 2. noon to 10 
p.m. $5 admission* $8 for admission 

and skate rental ( 405) 236-364 0; 
downtoumokc, com ♦ 
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DIGEST 



T H E R A N G E 


eSSENTI ALS 


This year's abundant rainfall and mild temperatures shoutd equal 
spectacular fall foliage in the Sooner State, with peak viewing 
between mid -October and early November. AAA Oklahoma man- 
aging director of public and government relations, Chuck Mai, 
gets plenty of opportunities to hit the road. Here, he selects the best 
Oklahoma drives to take in seasonal scenics. 


1 . 


2 . 


I 

o 



S.H* 1 fromTalihina to the 
Oklahoma border 

The Taltmeno Drive, o 
fifty-faur-mile stretch through 
the Ouachita National For- 
est, is Oklahoma's best and 
best-known motorway for 
billboard-free views of the 
changing of the leaves, 

U.5. 281 from Hinton south 
to lookeba 

This short drive is packed with 
unexpected natural splendor 
as the roadway passes through 
the rugged sandstone walls of 
Red Rock Canyon State Park. 
Among the deciduous celebri- 
ties, a rare stand of Caddo 
maples puts on a fiery display. 


3. 5.H. ID from Grove to 
Tahlequah 

Part of the southern plateau 
of the Ozarks, this area is char- 
acterized by rolling hills, plenty 
of rain, and eye-popping fall 
colors, 

4. S.H, 49 through the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge 

The brilliant fall colors of 
the changing sugar and silver 
maples provide striking back- 
drops to the refuge's bison, elk, 
and longhorn cattle. 


Warm Mug, Happy Heart 

From joe StaskaJ s Tulsa ceramics studio, Fat City Clay, comes 
a made- in -Oklahoma gift idea sure to please* In its second year, 
the Mug Project provides an outlet for dozens of local day 
arrises ro peddle their wares* This years theme, "Tulsa Pours,” 
incorporates teapots, pitchers, and gravy boats in addition to 
mugs* For local artists, the Mug Project offers plenty of creative 
space. For shoppers, it provides an affordable — -and unique — 
outlet for holiday shopping: Most mugs are in the $25 range. 
Check out the Mug Project online at hitcityclay.com and at a 
Tulsa coffee shop and art venue. Shades of Brown (3302 South 
Peoria; 9 1 8/747-3000), from November 8 to 29* 

— Rebecca Edmondson 



5, U*S. 59/259 from Poteau to 
Bethel 

This AAA-designated 
Scenic Byway to Broken Bow 
Lake and its remarkable bald 
cypress trees is noted for its 
hardwoods and gorgeous 
autumn hues, 

6. S.H* SOB and 5.H. 34C 
through Boiling Springs 
State Park 

If you're there at peak view- 
ing time, the silver and autumn 
blaze maples, oaks, and 
locust trees are breathtaking. 


7. S.H* 82 from Tahlequah to 
Vian 

The maples, hickory, 
dogwoods, and redbuds put 
on a grand show, offering a 
palette ranging from sunny 
yellows to vivid oranges and 
rich scarlets. 

8* S*H. 2 from Antlers to 
Clayton 

Enjoy the yellows, oranges, 
and reds of the hardwoods 
as the route winds through 
the Kiamichi Mountains 
parallel to the Kiamichi River. 


An Oklahoma Master 


i 



Art is a kind of crossroads, the cutting across of two, 
sometimes opposing, things. It is about intersections of the 
real and imagined, what we think and see, what we know 
and feel. These intersections are evident in Allan Houser: 
An American Master (Harry N. Abrams, $60), a new 
coffee-table book chronicling the life and work of the Apoche, 
Oklahoma, artist. 

Author W. Jackson Rushing III assesses Houser's entire career, 
from his earliest works dating to 1 934, when he studied art at 
the Painting School at the Santa Fe Indian School, to his later 
monumental sculpture. The informative text is lavishly punctuated 
with more than two hundred full-color plates. 

— Terri Cook 
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"jews have been in Oklahoma since the land Run, We'd like io reflect that 

“Fensfer Museum a [Jewish Art former director Annette B. Fromm, in Oklahoma Today , 198 7 


PROMISED LAND 

Tulsa Celebrates a New Jewish Art Museum 

F OR OKLAHOMA jkws/iii sa ssm^rwin miller 

Museum of Jewish Art serves as an indispensable link 
to the rich Hebrew tradition within the state* For non- 
Jews, the new museum is an evocative introduction into 
understanding one of the state s most dynamic and long-standing 
cultural communities. 

Formerly called the Fens ter Museum of Jewish Art and located 
for three decades inside the fVnai Emunali Synagogue, the new 
m usei t m , ren a m ed For t h e m 1 1 set i ms first cu ra- 
tor, will celebrate its grand reopening November 
21 * With more than 10,000 pieces ranging from 
Bronze Age potsherds to ritual worship objects, 
paintings, and sculpture, the museum contains 
the Southwest's most comprehensive collection 
o! judaica, according to officials. 

“Our job is not just to display objects,” says 
Sherwin Miller president David Hal pern. 

“Were an educational institution that tries to 
promote the concept of cultural diversity and 




spreading understanding between people about our common 
culture and values.” 

I he two-story, 1 3 ,000 -square- foot museum is part of a J 10 
million expansion of the /arrow Campus of the Tulsa Jewish 
Federation, also home to the C Charles Schusterman Jewish C Com- 
munity Center. Along with its collections, the museum features 
the Herman and Kate Kaiser Holocaust exhibition and a life-size T 
model synagogue* 

U A vital part t>l our role is to preserve the history 
of the Jewish people in the state of Oklahoma,” 

1 lalpcrn says. "Wedom want to be a generic 
institution. Even our Holocaust exhibit puts the 
emphasis on survivors and liberators who live in 
our co m m u n i t y. ” — Sco 1 1 Wi gt o n 

life Sherwin Miller Museum of Jewish Art h 
open Monday throiiffiFridayf 10 a.m. to 5/>.w*, 
and Sunday, I fun. to 5 fun. 2021 f-jtst Seventy-first 
Street (91 8) 4 92- 181 8; jewhlmmseutruwt. 



Boral Pavers ’' changed the way 
we look at outdoor living, 

My fife used to revolve around my family Now. my farnrty 
revolves around the pool. Kids, friends and family are 
always here, Why did we pick Boral fevers? They're long- 
lasting, colorful and fun, just like us! 


Paver shown: paver color Peachtree Avenue paver style Antique Fevers H 


Boral Bricks Direct 

2912 W. Hefner Rd. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73120 
405.749,9900 


Boral Bricks Direct 

225 North Aspen 
Broken Arrow, OK 740 f 2 
800.449.0486 



BORAL PAVERS 

c ZOOH Boral Bocks Inc. 



Build With Boral" 

1 .800.5BORAL5 | www.boralpaver5.com 



DAVID HAL PERM 




THE MANDALA CENTER 

A Non-Profit , 

Ecumenical 

Retreat 
Center 

Welcoming 

To All 

www. mandafacQnter.org 

Thanksgiving at The M and ala Center. Thursday, Nov, 25 - Sunday, Nov, 28, Week- 
end begins with a Thanksgiving feast at 4;00 p,m, and ends with brunch on Sunday. In 
between, visit nearby scenic attractions, hike, read and rest. Singles and families 
welcome. Fee: $ 1 50/adult or teen; $100 for 12 and under; free for children under six 
w r ith cot or sleeping bag. 

Praying From the Heart - Praying With the Body. Wednesday, Dec. 29-Siinday, 
Jan, 2. Experience a prayerful New Year's season as we bless the old and welcome the 
new; We will join together in Centering Prayer, prayerful yoga and devotional chant as 
we give thanks for 2004 and “ring in^ 2005. Leaders are Jim Reale. yoga instructor and 
chant composer, and Susan Rush, spiritual director and coordinator of Contemplative 
Outreach of New Mexico. Fee: $350. 

A Path Seeking Harmony. Friday, Feb, 4 - Sunday, Feb. 6, 2005. Experience music 
as healing as you sing and drum your heart full and quietly listen to poetry, scripture, and 
nurturing harp and flute melodics. Solitude, journaling and spiritual companioning will 
enrich our time together. Retreat leaders arc Jean Norton, musician, UCC minister, and 
Board Certified Chaplain, and Mona Terry, harpist, composer and founder of String- 
Song. Fee: $250. 

Fees include tuition t double occupancy room and meats . 




isit Edmond this holiday season and make memories your family will 
treasure for years to come. Holiday lights are part of your stay, making the season 
special in both Edmond's picturesque downtown area as well as the UCO campus 
and other areas around town. 


HOLIDAY EVENTS 

* ‘December 2nd - E4nx>nd's "Parade of Lights 

* TJecember 2nd - UCO's WkterGlo 

* "December 3, 4. & B - Living Christmas Pageant at Boys *Ranch Town, '4051 341-3606 

* "December 11 — J. AVark A\c Vev & The UCO Symphony, ’Broadway Tonight Series, AVitchell 

Hal! Theater* 7:30 p.m , 1405] 974-3375 




New Growth by Oklahoma City artist 
George Wilson 


Leslie's Legacy 

A GALLERY ENRICHES 
LAWTON'S ARTS SCENE 


I 


^Licked away on a down- 

town street and wrapped in a 1 920s 
red brick building is a gift to the 


citizens of Lawton and a cultural 
experience wai ting to be savored. 

The Ijeslie Powell Gallery boasts 3,600 
square feet of hanging space in a historic building 
renovated in 2000, k hosts six art shows a year, 
including rhe nationally recognized biennial 
juried art show Oklahoma: Centerfold, which 
opens November 6, 

“Outsiders come in, and they're surprised to 
find an exquisite gallery in the middle of south- 
west Oklahoma,” says executive director Nancy 
P Anderson, 

Exhibit openings routinely attract two to four 
hundred people, testament to Leslie Powells 
belief that the community would be enriched by 
increased exposure to the ans. 

Powell, an early twentieth-century painter 
who spent most of his childhood in Lawton, 
used pan of his inheritance to fund an epony- 
mous foundanon that would live on to support 
the arts in southwest Oklahoma, The centerpiece 
of that generosity Leslie Powell Gallery opened 
in 1985, showcasing artists from across the globe 
but often focusing on talenr in rhe Sooner Stare. 

“We want to do everyth! ng we can to make 
Lawton culturally well-rounded,” says board 
member Paul Fisher “The gallery is a tremen- 
dous asset to the community.” 

— Holly Hendrix 


The Oklahoma: Centerjold exhibit wiH he 
on display at Leslie Powell Gallery November 6 
through December 29, 61 8 Southwest D Avenue. 
( 580) 357-9526; lpgaHery.org. 
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EE THESE LIGHTS DISPLAYS ACROSS THE STATE! 


Altus Christmas in the Park 

(580) 481-2265 

Ardmore Festival of Lights 

(580) 223-7765 

Bartlesville Fantasyland of Lights 

(918) 333-4978, wwwdaybreakrotary.org 

Bethany Christmas Wonderland 

(405) 789-6711, 

www thee h 1 1 d rens - c en ter. o rg 

Chickasha Festival of Light 

(405) 224 XMAS (9627), www.fol.net 

Duncan Lighting the Trail 

(580) 255-3644 


Edmond WinterGlow 

(405) 341-4344 

Elk City Christmas in the Park 

(580) 225-0207, www.efkti tychamber.net 

Enid Lights up the Plains 

(580) 234-1052 

Guthrie Territorial Christmas 

(800) 299-1889, www.guchrieok.com 

Kingfisher in Lights 

(405) 375-5140 

Langley/ Disney Christmas 
Extravaganza 

(918) 782-3214 


Lawton Boulevard of Lights 

(800) 872-4540 

McAlester Parkway of Lights 

(918) 420-3976 

Midwest City Holiday 
Lights Spectaular 

(405) 739-1293 

Muskogee Garden of Lights 

(888) 687-6 1 3 7 or (9 1 8) 684-630 1 

Ponca City Festival of Angels 

(580) 762-2273. www.festivafofangels.net 

Sapulpa Main Street 

(918) 224-3209 

Tulsa Zoolightful 

(918) 669-6600. www tulsazoo.org 

Yukon Christmas in the Park 

(405) 354-7208 
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ArK I Dtec lure. Price Tower Arts Center 


Keepsake Candles Holiday Open House 
A Christmas Affair: Red Dirt Soap 


5-7 


Company's Christmas Open House 
Over the River and Through the Woods, 
Theater Bartlesville 

“An Evening with Cole Porter/' Bartlesville 
Chord Society j 

Oaaoh$, Aaoahs & M mm ms C raffs & I 
Food Festival 

Oozy for You t Bartlesville Community 
Center Broadway Series 
Bartlesville Pilot Club Fall Antique ^ 
Show 

Rose Ball, with the Bartlesville Symphony- 
Orchestra 

Fall Fling Art Show, Bartlesville Art 
Association 

1 9 - Dec 30 Fa nta sy La n d of Lrg hts Festival 

20 The Planets, with the Bartlesville Symphony ' 

Orchestra 

20-21 Dewey Pilot Club Christmas Arts & Crafts 

Show & Sale 

26- Dec. 19 Wooloroc Wonderland (weekends only] 

30 Ca rl H u rl ey and J eo n n e Ro bertson 

comedy performances 


12*14 


13-14 


For more information or to receive a 
comprehensive calendar of events, 
visit the website or roll us toll-free at 
877273 - 2004 * 


DECEMBER 2004 
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First Free Friday, Price Tower Arts Center 
Seasonal Art Classes: (J son tan Holiday 
House, Price Tower Arts Center 
Bartlesville Choral Society's Christmas 
Concert 

A Christmas Carol, Bartlesville Community 
Center Broadway Series 
Bartlesville's Christmas Spectacular, by 
Art of Motion Dance Studio 
Dewey's 16* Annual Christmas Parade 
Bartlesville Christmas Parade 
The Nutcracker, Bartlesville Civic Ballet 
ArKIDtecture, Price Tower Arts Center 


3 

3-4 


11 

11 

18-19 

19 


Bartlesville Area Convention 
ond Visitors Bureau 
201 SW Keeler • PO Box 2366 
Bartlesville, OK 74005 
B77 273 2004 • 918-336 8708 


ARILtSVIUE.COM 


Norman Ballet Company 20th Anniversary 

The Oklahoma Nutcracker 

December 18-19, 2004 
Sooner Theater in Norman 

L9occmbur l 8. 2 p*m, & 8 p.m. • December 19. 2 p*m* 

For ticket information, call ttie Norman Arts Council, (405) 360-1 162 


THERANGE 


THE OKT PROFILE 


Honorable 
Thomas F. Hall 


hi 2002 \ President George W. Bush named 
Barnsdall native Thomas E Hall Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Reserve Affairs. A two- 
star Rear Admiral who spent thirty-four years 
in the United States Navy Hall and his wife 
Barbara live in Fairfax Station, Virginia. 

O: What does Veterans Day mean fo you? 

A: Veterans Day is sacred* It symbolizes and 
honors the men and women who have sac- 
rificed and will sacrifice everything, includ- 
ing their lives, to preserve our freedoms. 

Q: Who ore your role models? 

A: The first was my first and only coach 
in BarnsdalL Mr. Joe Gilbert* He made 
a great difference in my life, the lives 
of thousands of other young men and 
women, and is still coaching in Barns- 
dall fifty years later* The second is Rear 
Admiral Ron Marryou, one of my bosses 
and a man abour whom I can truly say, 
"I never met a man who did not like Ron 
M a r ryo tu Th e third i s m y w i ic Ba rba ra, 
who is the kindest, most compassionate, 
and honest person 1 have ever known* 

G: Whal lessons did you learn growing up 
in Oklahoma? 

A: That it really didn’t matter about one's 
social status, monetary accumulations, or 
family lineage when it came to service to 
ones fellow man, 

G: What's your favorite book? 

A: American Caesar: Douglas Mac Arthur 
/ 880- 1 964 \ by William M a nches te r. 

Q: What do you like best about yourself? 

What would you change? 

A: I love life, and I truly like people* 1 would 
change my zero ability to sing. As the 
saying goes, “I can t carry a tune in a 
bucket,” 

G: How do you define leadership? 

A; To me it is simple: Lead by example; don’t 
expect others tn work harder than you do; 
look out for the little man; don’t com- 
promise your principles; and above all, 
don’t ever abandon your family friends, 
or nation. 
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"Nobody will ever deprive the American people of the right to vote except the American people themselves. 

— Franklin D, Roosevelt 




ELECTION 2004 


H DICES, CHOICES. OKLAHOMANS 
will have more to decide on the No- 
vember 2 ballot than John Kerry versus 
George W. Bush. Voters will also weigh 
in on a major U.S. Senate race and several impor- 
tant state questions. 

Michael Clingman, Oklahoma State Election 
Board secretary; says Oklahomans are closely 
following the race between Republican Tom Co- 
burn, Democrat Brad Carson, and Independent 
Sheila Rilycu to hll retiring U,S, Senator Don 
Niddess seat. 

Because there has not been an open Senate seat up for grabs since 
David Boren left office in 1 994, the race is gening significant atten- 
tion from voters and pundits. Washingtons tenuous power balance, 
with fifty-one Republican U.S. Senators, forty-eight Democrats, 
and one Independent, may tilt the oilier direction, depending on 
the Oklahoma race and several others around the country, 
hour state questions will have "tremendous interest,” Cling- 
man says. Slate Questions 70> and 706 propose the creation of a 


state lottery and trust fund 
that would use revenue for educational 
purposes. State Question 7 1 2 will allow' 
tribal casinos and state-licensed horse rac- 
ing tracks to install new electronic gaming 
machines, the proceeds from which will 
fund education and gambling addiction programs in the 
state. Voters also will decide whether or not to impose a 
higher tax on tobacco products under State Question 
713, used to fund health-care programs and a cancer treatment and 
research center in Oklahoma, 

How the votes will swing is anybody's guess, 'There are constituen- 
cies on both sides who feel very strongly," says Clingman, 

— Nicholas Blampye 

ORTA will air Oklahoma Votes 2004 at 8p, m. November 2 with 
comprehensive coverage of major Oklahoma races and PBS coverage of 
the presidential election, oeta.onenet.mt . 


US. SENATE 


"The Honk and Holler Opening Soon" by Billie Letts is the Oklahoma Reads Oklahoma Book for 2004. 





UNIVERSITY 

BOULEVARD 
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What book will Oklahomans be reading and talking about in 2005 ? 

You DECIDE. 


Visit WWW.OKREADSOK.ORG and cast your vote before November l, 

AND WATCH THE WEBSITE FOR THE WINNING BOOK FOR 2 OO 5 . 
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Get Your Phil of the 



November 21 , 2004 - January 2, 2005 




November 21, 2Q(M - December 5, 2004 
$ f additional admission 


Eacus 1 - George Legrady 


December 12, 2004 - January 16, 2005 


Philbrook 

MUSEUM OFAFtT 
2727 S Rockford Rd Tutsa 


■ Tues - Sun ■ Adults S7.&Q • Members and dilkfren free 
For programming information, ca3( {918} 74B-53Q9 * ivwivptiilbttokorg 


Phiibrook's Holiday Celebration 



rp mw * mgm m 


Buying or Selling Indian Art? 

Know the Law . 1 

Under the Indian Arts and Crafts Act, all products must be marketed 
truthfully regarding heritage and tribal affiliation of the artist or craftsperson. 

For a free brochure on the Indian Arts and Crafts Act and how to file 
a complaint, contact the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, U.S. Department of 
the Interior, 1849 C Street, NW f MS 4004-MIB Washington, DC 20240, 

T: 202,208.3773, E: iacb@ os.doi.gov, W; www.iacb.doi.gov 

Visit the Southern Plains Indian Museum 

See authentic Indian arts and crafts, located in Anadarko, Oklahoma 
at 715 East Central Boulevard. The museum is open year-round and hosts 
a variety of exhibits from traditional clothing and artifacts, to contemporary 
paintings and sculptures. Southern Plains Indian Museum, RO. Box 749, 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 73005, T: 405.247.6221 
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BeSpoke- £ worm atmosphere 
attracts marry diners to Guthrie 
for holiday gatherings* 


TERRITORIAL 
DINING IN 
GUTHRIE AT 
BESPOKE 

I N HISTORIC DOWNTOWN 
Guthrie, twenty-eight-year-old Ben- 
jamin Coffin is creating the kind 
of food culinary masters arc made 
of “French continental with an American 
Hair/’ he calls it* the type of cuisine diners 
might expect to find in Napa Valley* But 
in fact, BeSpoke Distinctive Dining has 
been offering Oklahomans a special kind of 
eating experience for more than three years* 
The restaurant is located in a building 
Coffin completely renovated. “1 here was 
a large tree growing in the middle of the 
space, ” he says, pointing to the heart of the 
now-luxurious dining room dotted with 
holiday lights and Christmas trees* 

At BeSpoke, each table is unique, the 
chairs big and welcoming. Thick drapery, 
dim lighting, and dark woods add to the cozy 
effect, and along with the fireplace blaze, 
provide touches of warmth* The large tables 
seat groups of six to fourteen. 

Coffin offers one weekly meal that chang- 
es with die seasons. Courses usually consist 
of a seafood starter, soup, salad, a sorbet or 
sherbet, and a main course, BeSpoke also 
features Oklahoma-grown produce from the 
farmers markets Coffin frequents. 

Coffin learned how ro cook professionally 
at Londons Le Cordon Bleu cooking school, 
then later worked for high-end restaurants 
and caterers in England and spent his free 
time traveling and eating across Europe. 
Absorbing each morsel s technique and fla- 
vor composition along die way, he brought 
these experiences back to his hometown* In 
addition, with a call ahead, he can happily 
accommodate special diets* whether vegetar- 
ian, low-fet, or low-sodium. 

BeSpoke is Oklahoma s contribution to 
Americas eu Ima ry fi i tu re — seaso nal c uisin e 
in a personal environment where the guest 
trusts the chef completely and the chef 
trusts his instincts to work with nature for 
go urmer b I i ss , — Suzy Tliompso n 

BeSpoke Distinctive Dining is open Thurs- 
day through Saturday for two dinner searings, 
6p.m. and 8 p. m. t on a mervdtiom-only basis. 
Lunch is available Monthly through Wednesday 
for groups of eight or more. 3 12 West Oklalmnui 
Avenue in Guthrie. (405) 260-2222. 



Fantasy* features: 

A Gift of Song 

by Mary E. Caldwell 
Dec. 3 & 4, 8pm 
Historic Sooner Theater 
101 East Main in Norman 


Performed by the Cimarron 
Circuit Opera Company 

Contact CCOC for reservations 
and tour information 

405/364-8962 

www.ccocopera.org 
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Christmas on the 
'Mearttand ‘J [yer 

ftf( aboard the dleartfand J Iyer 
this holiday season for a holiday 
trip you'll cherish all season 
tong. 

On ‘Dec. 18 Santa Claus will be 
on Board the ‘J lifer, greeting pas- 
sengers and passing out 
Christ nuts cheer. Thus, along the 
trip Between Oklahoma City 
and fort Worth , enjoy all of the 
holiday decorations at each des- 
tination on the flyer route . 

For Reservations 
visit Ihe HeartUand 
Flyer web site 
or call 

l-MHMJSA RAIL 

www, heartland! I yeucom 
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HOLIDAY HOOKUPS 


OKLAHOMA GIFTS FOR THE ONES ON YOUR LIST 


JL Don't get caugh t s rand i ng i n a sho p p i ng n i gh tmare w i th a cart 
full of assembly-line merchandise- Instead, check our these great 
state finds. From Aussie paraphernalia to African pottery, Okla- 
homa has a cultural reservoir with native ties well worth the home- 
state shopping experience, —Nicole Emmons _ 


Tag, You're It! 

Support Oklahoma parks, /^H 
resorts, and golf courses 
with a new state park 
license plate. Choose an RV, 
golf ball, or park setting to add 
a touch ofbling to your vehicle. 
For every 535 tag, $23 goes to 
suppon Oklahoma's state parks. 
Visit your local tag agent for 
order forms or contact the Spe- 
cial Plates office for application 
information, (405) 521-2468 or 
(800) 522-8165. 


Return to Me 

“Its not a boomerang 
unless it comes back to 
you," says Steven Graham 
of Grahams Boomerangs 
in Bartlesville. Thats why 
each is a functional, hand- 
made work of art. Beginners 
can try out a new design, 
die Pirate, and several styles 
are available for the more 
knowl edgeabie t h rower. 
Oklahoma boomerang, $20 
(918) 333-0730; http:// 
home, ban net, net/-grangA 


1 H us band- a n d-w i fe team Boh and Do n na wal te r o f Morri so n 
have designed and created Walter Works steel pieces by hand 
■ for the last eight years. Inspired by their passion for the South 
ft west, Native America, and wildlife, the Walters bend, shape, 
cut, and weld each piece into a beautiful creation vou wont 
.# find at the nearest retail store. Rusted lariat glass and wine 
W rack, 560. (877) 521-7909; walterworksweb.com. 


Gem-uine 

Its all about client rela- 
tions at Massoud’s A Fine 
Jewelry Design Studio 

in Tulsa. Each high-end 
piece Massoud Moheb 
creates is custom designed 
to meet a buyer's wishes. 
Blue Ceylon sapphire and 
diamond earrings, 51,695. 
6540 East Fifty-first in 
Tulsa, (918) 663-4884; 
ringmakers.com. 


Pin Point 

Inspired by George Miksch 
Sutton’s paintings, this 
sc i s so r- ra i I ed fi ve a tcher 
would complement any 
attire, but if you prefer a 
more native look, choose 
this terraced design, from 
a Navajo rug at rhe Sam 
Noble Oklahoma Museum 
of Natural History. These 
m use u m -cxd us ive> srerli ng 
silver plated pins come in- 
dividually boxed and sell for 
512,50 each. Excavations 
at the Sam Noble Okla- 
homa Museum of Natural 
History in Norman, 2401 
Chautauqua Avenue. (405) 
325-7815 or (866) 240- 
5059; omnh.ou.edu. 


Homeland to Heartland 

McAJester artist Yusuf Etudaiye gets 
his inspiration from the Africa of his 
youth. Born and raised in Nigeria, 
Etudaiye came to Oklahoma 
study art at 


at nineteen to 
O kl ah om a State U n i vers i tv. 
For the last seventeen years, 
hes created beautiful raku 
and stoneware works from 
toothpick holders to vessels 
to sculptures, many uniquely 
expressing his African 
heritage and Christian faith, 
510-51,500. Fulani wedding 
vase, $250. (918) 423-8808; 
etudaiye.com. 
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Oklahoma 's 'Pork, Producers 
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Since 1998, four Oklahoma pork producers have been recognized as National 
Environmental Stewards by the National Pork Board and National Hog Farmer. 
So next time you bite into a juicy, delicious pork chop, remember from Guymon 
to Poteau, Hinton to Bartlesville, pork producers work hard every day to improve 


and maintain the land around their facilities. 




land around tneir facilities. 
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1 -888-SAY-PORK • www.okpork.org 




ADVERTISING 


Shop OklahomaToday 



Centennial Coins 

The first in a series of Six Gen 
\ tennial coins to be released 
|\ by 2007. Each 


Oklahoma 24/7 

This 1 44-page 
volume was created 
from the America 24/ 
7 project. The 557 
digital photographs 
contained in the 
book were talen dur- 
ing a single week by 
Oklahoma photog- 
raphers. Hardback, 
524.95* 


com comes 
with certificate of au- 
thenticity Available 
l in Broze, Gold 
\ plate, and .999 
A Silver plate. 

Bronze: 510.00* 
W Gold: 525.00* 

F Silver: 550.00 


Scenic Postcards 


Twenty-one postcards 
cover the entire state* 
Photographers Steve 
Mulligan, Michael 
Hardeman, and 
i Robert H. Taylor 
* capture the 

states scenic 
beauty in ever) 7 
season* 57*95* 


Scenic Calendar 
The 2005 Wild and Scenic calen- 
dar features stunning photogra- 
phy by frequent Oklahoma Today 
contributor Michael Hardeman. 
12” x 12”, $11*99. 




Bung " 5 

Strut your stuff with one of these 
k exquisite jeweled pirn. Each is made 
W with brilliant Austrian crystals en- 
■L cased in either gold or silver metal 
Jb 1 13/16” diameter. 

H? 525.00 each. 


A Taste of Oklahoma Heavan 

This delightful book contains over 250 
mouth-watering recipes* a bread-baking 
guide, and a unique international ingredi 
ent chart* Hardback* 521.95. 


* 1 -State Seal Gold 

* 2-State Seal Silver 

* 3-TU 
1 4-OSU 
5-OU 

TO ORDER THESE OR ANY OTHER OKLAHOMA PRODUCTS* 
USE THE ORDER FORM AND ENVELOPE INCLUDED IN THIS ISSUE. 




ADVERTISING 


This Holiday Season! 



Trivet 

A Frankoma Pottery 
exclusive. Available in 
black (pictured), green, 
blue, and bone. 8 1/4” 
x 5 1/2”. 510.00 


OKT Signature 
Candles 

Three distinctly Oklahoma 
scents, created especially for 
Oklahoma Today by Wildfire 
Creations in Sapulpa. Each 
1 6 oz., double-wick candle 
will bum for hours* Please 
s pec i fy Ca m p h re Co coa , Ter- 
ritorial Holiday, or Cordell 
Pumpkin* $ 1 6.00 each. 



Cuff Him 

Surprise your honey 
with these 
state seal 
cufflinks. 

Gold metal 
with the 
state seal 
embossed 
in pewter. 

Each is 
I 13/16” 
in diameter 
Sold as a set. 525.00. 




Artful Oklahoma 

Celebrate Oklahoma’s scenic state parks 
with our collection of photographic 
prints representing the four quadrants 
of Oklahoma, 
t T 5 x 14” each. 

* Boiling Springs State Park, 515.00 

* Sequoyah State Resort Park, 51 5.00 

* Red Rock Canyon State Park, $15.00 

* Beavers Bend Resort Park, $15*00 

* Set of Four (Get One FREE!) $45.00 



Five Chile Salsa 

Shooting Star Farms has created this salsa from 
five different chiles blended together. Not too 
hot, not too mild, this salsa is just right for 
everyone's palate. 12 oz, jar, 55.50. 


Video & DVD 

Celebrate the Oklahoma spirit. Now available 

on VHS or DVD. 57 minutes. Video: 514.95. 
DVD: $19,95 


Wild flower Seeds 

NEW! An OKT Original, created especially by 
Oklahoma Today for our readers. Each wildflower 
contains a full treaspoon of seeds. Sold in sets of 
three-mix and march. Please specify Indian Blan- 
ket, Plains Coreopsis, or Native Mix. $9,00. 




Or visit our website at oklahomatoday.com. For faster service, 
CALL US AT 1 '800-777- 1 793 WITH your credit card order 



This M-1 10 howitzer 
is on display at the 
15-acre Thunderbird 
Military Park at the 
45th Infantry Division 
Museum in Oklahoma 
City, The weapon was in 
use from 1942 to 1953* 





PHOTO) LUJ87RADON BY STEVEN WALKER 



For volunteers and patrons, it's always 
wartime at Oklahoma City's 45th Infantry 
Division Museum, Reporter Phil Bacharach 
takes us on a walking tour of the biggest 
state military museum in the USA. 

Photography by R,E. Lindsey 



A S CURATOR FOR THE 45TH INFANTRY 

Division Museum, Mike Gonzales has to 
k make sure potential exhibits are authen- 
■H ic f historically significant — and don't 
explode* The third directive can be a bit tricky. 

Several years ago, a woman showed up at the northeast Oklahoma 
City museum with an apple crate filled with things belonging to 
her late husband, a veteran who served in the South Pacific dur- 
ing World War II. 

She set the crate on a table and left before Gonzales had a chance 
to catalog the donations. In the crate he found a few articles of 
clothing and a wadded-up Japanese flag. “I picked up the flag, and 
there was something in it, something heavy,” says 
Gonzales, a trim retired army officer with close' 
cropped salt-and-pepper hair. He unfurled the 
Hag, only to find something startling inside — a 
live Japanese hand grenade* 

After a prompt visit from the bomb disposal team 
for the Oklahoma Highway Patrol, the grenade was 
defused and k now on display in die museum* That 
episode might sound surprisingly dangerous in the 
staid world of museum administration, bur then again, 
this tweu ty-eigh t-year- o Id institution is all about 


danger and those whose job it is to confront and conquer it. 

While its estimated 1 80,000 artifacts commemorate Oklahoma's 
storied military past, the museums particular emphasis is on the 
45th Infantry Division. Dubbed the Thunderbirds in honor of 
the mythical American Indian bird that was its symbol, the famed 
unit included infantrymen from four states— Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Arizona- — and served with distinction in 
World War II and Korea before h was disbanded and reorganized 
as a brigade in 1968. 

The 45th divisions reputation as hard-charging warriors even 
prompted Lieutenant General George S. Patton to call them 
“one of the best, if nut actually the best division, in the history of 
American amis.” 

Such praise speaks to a hallowed legacy that the 
museum preserves through an exhaustive collection 
overflowing with guns, rifles, swords, cannons, tanks, 
jetfighters, uniforms, and everything else you can pos- 
sibly imagine to tell the story of Oklahoma's role in 
military history. Gonzales is proud that the museums 
27,000 square feet of exhibit space are literally packed 
with displays* 

“You have your Civil War aficionados who come 
in and want to see the gun collection,” he says, "You 
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A water-cooled 1944 Russian Maxim 
model machine gun used by the Chinese 


have your World War II aficionados; they 
want to see the Hitler memorabilia or the Bill 
Mauldin art collection or any of a number 
of other things. Most of the people who 
come in here come to see stuff,'' 

Make that a whole lot of stuff On Novem- 
ber 1 1 , the 45th Infantry Division Museum 
hosts Its annual Veterans Day ceremonies , 
an opportune time to rour the biggest state 
military museum in the nation. 


A S VISITORS APPROACH THE 
building, a former armory built 
in 1938, they will first want to 
explore the fifteert-acre outdoor park home 
to more than sixty military vehicles, aircraft, 
artillery pieces, and other equipment. It is a 
garden of the icons of war, from monstrous 
Kennedy, Sherman, Patton, and M-60 tanks 
to a sleek F-86 Saber jetfighten A drab green 
amphibious truck sits several feet away from 
two antitank guns that began World War II 
as Russian weapons, only to be captured by 
the Germans and eventually commandeered 
by U.S. forces. 

The glory of the Thunderbirds is com- 
memorated by the 45 th Infantry Division 
Monument. Rising forty feet, the marble 
obelisk is topped by the divisions insignia, 
a gold Th underbird. At its base is a plaque 
with the words of General Henry J.D. 
Meyers from an address to the division in 
late 1945: Whatever destiny may hold in 
store for our great country and however long 
that country's military' history may continue, 
readers in the future will search long before 
finding a chapter more brilliant than that 
written by the quill that was dipped in the 
blood of the Thunderbirds." 


Inside the museum, the Hall of Flags 
chronicles the earliest military' operations 
in the state. Historic weapons and uniforms 
help illustrate the story that srretches from 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado cutting a 
path through Oklahoma in 1541 to the 
militias of the Five Civilized Tribes in the 
nineteenth century to the states numerous 





The Oklahoma Air National Guards 
first fighter, the F-HO 



The stained-glass window in the 
museums Memorial Chapel 



One of only five Whitworth shatpshootors 
rifles to survive the Civil War 


Civil War battle sues. The celebrated Rough 
Riders who fought under Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt in the Spanish -American War of 
1898 included so many Oklahomans that 
the regiments first two reunions took place 
in Oklahoma Ctry. 

Several displays cover the First World War. 
A life-size diorama shows a French poilu and 
American doughboy standing in one of the 
thousands of trenches that connected Europe 


drawing earned him a regular stint con tribut- 
ing cartoons to the 45th Division News and 
eventually the Stars and Stripes. His most 
popular creations were a pair of unshaven 
infantrymen, Willie and joe, whose irrev- 
erence and disdain for officers made them 
as irresistible for army grunts as they were 
galling to military brass. 

Mauldin tapped into a good-natured edgi- 
ncss that makes his comic strips feel as vital 


Gonzales recalls that it "had not dimmed 
his sense of humor one hit*” 

Mauldin s humor was sorely needed during 
World War II, where the men of the 45ch 
had few opportunities for levity* Ordered to 
federal service in 1940, the Th underbids 
saw their first combat in the 1 943 invasion 
of the Italian island of Sicily. The operation 
led to intense battle, but Allied forces finally 
em erged victorious. 


Mauldin tapped into a good-natured edginess that makes 
his comic strips feel as vital today as they did in 1944. 


throughout the bloody conflict. Other arti- 
facts include pistols, rifles, swords, helmets, 
gas masks, and several bulky machine guns 
that made World War 1 what one exhibit 
terms "'the dawn of mass death/’ 

The Hall of Flags also includes the 1923 
birth of the 43th Infantry Division. Visitors 
might be a little startled to see patches of 
the units first emblem: a yellow swastika. 
An ancient American Indian sign for good 
luck, it had not yet become synonymous 
with Adolf Hitlers Nazi Parry. That changed 
in the 1930s. 

The division wisely adopted a different 
Indian symbol, the Thunderbird, in 1939. 
The bird was enclosed by a red square, its 
sides representing the four states comprising 
the unit, while the red and yellow — colors 
of the Spanish Hag — -indicated the regions 
Hispanic influence. 

EN AND INK WERE SHARPER 
than any bayonet for the most famous 
member of the 4 5th division, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning cartoonist Bill Mauldin. His 
human itv and wit are celeb raced in a special 
wing of the museum featuring 226 of his 
original works, many of which include pen- 
ciled notes he scrawled to his editors. 

A New Mexico native who joined the 
I h u n d e rb i rd s i n 1940, Maul d i ns ta I en c fc r 


today as they did in 1944, In one cartoon 
at the museum t two men in a hospital visit 
an injured soldier whose legs are in traction. 
Lighting a cigarette, the patient asks, “Hows 
things outside, boys? Am I still a war hero 
or a drain on the taxpayer?” 

Mauldin toured the 45th Infantry Division 
Museum at least twice before his death in 
2003 at the age of eighty-one. His last visit 
came in 2000, when he was inducted into 
the Oklahoma Military Hall of Fame. At 
the time, the legendary cartoonist was in 
the early stages of Alzheimer s disease, but 


Other amphibious landings followed for 
the division in Italy, first in Salerno and 
then along the beaches of Anzio. Launched 
in January 1944, Anzio proved to be one 
of the wars deadliest sagas, as the Allies 
squared oft against the German army for 
almost five months of near- constant attacks 
and counterattacks. 

Artifacts in the museums World War 11 
exhibit range from fearsome weaponry to 
more eclectic objects. For example, the collec- 
tion includes a medal the I talian government 
bestowed to a woman for having children, an 
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effort to reward mothers who replenished the 
population. ThU particular ribbon has nine 
pins, each representing a single birth, while 
the medal itself denotes one child. 

TheTh underbirds’ final amphibious assault 
came in August 1 944, when the division landed 
in southern France and pressed onward into 
Germany. The museum showcases everything 
from firearms used by the French Resistance 
to German pistols, hand grenades, and uni- 
form daggers. 

The highlight of the World War 1 1 exhibit is 
its trove of Hi tier’s personal belongings taken 
from his Berlin bunker, Munich apartment, 
and villa near Berchtesgaden. With the ex- 
ception of a sinister- looking black cape, the 
artifacts arc mundane: a tea service, linens 
monogram med with “AH/ and hand towels 
embroidered with swastikas. 

There is a wooden, leather-covered box where 
Hitler stored foreign-language copies of his 


1 950, spurring the division back into com- 
bat, Gonzales has chronicled the “forgotten 
war’ with an exhibit chat he says became 
necessary when “1 started seeing high school 
seniors come in, and they didn’t know any 
more about the Korean War than what they 
had seen on M*A k S*H. 

N THE BUILDING'S NORTHWEST 
whig, the Hall of Commanders pays 
tribute to the leaders of the Thunder- 
birds, Plaques and photographs along one wall 
commemorate the divisions nine Medal of 
Honor recipients, while miniature dioramas 
illustrate their courageous actions. Smaller 
sections branch out from this hall. 

First is the Infantry Room and its as- 
sortment of bazookas, rifles, and mortars. 
Adjoining that is the Artillery Room and 
its display of war memorabilia. Next is the 
Memorial Chapel, highlighted by a stained- 



cars filled with the bodies of dead prisoners. 
That corpse-ridden railroad car only hinted 
at the atrocities they found inside, 

Ei gh tv-seven -ycar-0 1 d S teeds is s 1 1 3 1 h au n ted 
by the memories of what he saw at Dachau, 
“I was through Dachau the day after it 
was liberated/ 1 he says, “The pictures do not 



'I went through Dachau the day after it was liberated/ 


bloated treatise, Mem Kampf. Museum visitors 
can even look into the same bathroom mirror 
that once reflected the mustachioed visage of 
history s most notorious mass murderer. 

Museum volunteer Emmett S reeds was 
among the soldiers of the 45th division who 
rook over Hitler’s Munich home. “1 jokingly 
tell people that when we got to the apartment 
where Hitlers stuff Was, we liberated it to keep 
somebody from stealing’ it," he says. 

The Hitler display is adorned with a 
blown-up photo of 45th division Sergeant 
Art Peters, an Oklahoma native, stretched 
out on the Fuhrcfs sofa and perusing Mein 
Kampf. Published in Life magazine in 1 945, 
the picture was a particularly satisfying poke 
in the eye of Aryan arrogance. 

After the war, the me n of the 45th returned 
home as heroes, but peacetime was relatively 
short lived. The Korean conflict began in 


glass window of a 45 th infantryman kneeling 
in prayer, a Bible in one hand and his trusted 
ride in the other. 

The special exhibits room, chronicling the 
45rh’s liberation of the Dachau prison camp, 
is a temporary display but it has elicited such 
strong responses that the museum has kept 
it up for six years running, 

‘i have seen people of all races and religious 
backgrounds come out crying/ says assistant 
historical site attendant led Hibbard, “When 
we put it up, I don't know that any of us 
thought it would get that kind of reaction. It 
is one of the least artifact- filled rooms that we 
have, but the story it tells is powerful.” 

TheTfiunderbirds were one of two divisions 
that rolled into the death camp on April 29, 
1945* knowing only that it housed some kind 
of German military installation. Upon their 
approach, the soldiers saw a stretch of railroad 


nearly show what all that was about/ 

Steeds describes the dead bodies and the 
starving survivors, 

“I still don’t like going in there/' he says 
of the exhibit. 

In brutal imagery and stark language, the 
display captures the horrors that the G Is dis- 
covered that day. The videotaped recollections 
of Captain Felix Sparks, who led a task force 
into Dachau, play continuously on a TV 
screen. Grisly black-and-white photos line 
the walls. Glass cases feature items obtained 
by members of the Allied forces, including 
an SS hat, torture devices, and the huge Nazi 
flag that flew over the camp, 

UN ENTHUSIAS TS AND Mili- 
tary buffs are likely to find the 
Reaves Military Weapons Col- 
lection nothing short of a revelation. An 




A jawed skull emblem from an SS visor cap A frag made by the French Resistance in sup- 

port of American hoops during World War H 


An OH 55/1 Kiowa helicopter 
from the Korean War era 
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Hitlers personal standard An M-60A3 tank A Chinese copy of a Soviet PPSH subma- 

chine gun, captured by the 45th Infantry 


Oklahoma City businessman and nationally 
known military historian, Jordan B. Reaves 
donated a treasure trove of weaponry to the 
museum in 1977. The 333- piece collection 
ranges from Revolutionary War muskets 
through Vietnam War firearms, though the 
museum has expanded the exhibit with 
items from Operation Desert Storm. The 
result is an overwhelming panorama of 
firearms evolution. 


'There are some extremely rare, one-of- 
a-kind items in this collection you will see 
nowhere else in the country," says Gonzales, 
strolling past glass panels crowded with 
enough firepower to arm a small nation. 

The collections bronze Tredegar can- 
non has a colorful history. Its most notable 
owner. Confederate Major John $. Mushy, 
used it on May 30, 1863, to rob a Union 
supply train at Catlett's Station, Virginia, 


Mosby fired the cannon at the train, but 
the shot merely prompted scores of armed 
Union troops to pour from railroad cars 
and charge the Confederates. Mosby and 
his men Bed but left rhe Tredegar, which 
wound up seized by a New York volunteer 
infantry unit. 

And there are guns, plenty of them, from 
a restored 1 872 Gatling to an array of Colts, 
Remingtons, and Winchesters. The exhibit 
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A German three- inch field gun > used by the 
U.S. Army from 1902 to 1917 




designed during World War II 


includes a Colt revolver Confederate General 
Jesse J. Finley supposedly died clutching 
and a Henry-Lee straight pull rifle lifted 
from the wreckage of the USS Maine , the 
battleship rhat sank and subsequently 
touched off the Spanish- American War. 
Latter-day weapons include a Thompson 
submachine gun, a rocket- pro pel led grenade 
launcher, and homemade weapons used by 
the Vietcong. 


But the collections centerpiece is a price- 
less Whitworth sharpshooters rifle From the 
Civil War. One hundred and fifty of these 
British' manufactured, state-of-the-art guns 
had been purchased by the Confederacy 
at a then-princely sum of $500 apiece. 
Among those issued a Whitworth was a 
soldier named Charles T. Ingram. After 
the Souths surrender, he returned home 
to Texas and later moved to Oklahoma 


museum that honors them. Its budget is 
always challenging; the facility receives 
limited state appropriations and charges 
no admission (though donations arc en- 
couraged and appreciated). 

The Oklahoma National Guard has long 
provided maintenance of the outdoor park, 
but the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq have 
altered the Guards available resources. 
Gonzales credits the 45th Infantry Divi- 



The museum's infantry Gallery includes 
the Oklahoma Marksmanship Hall 
of Fame, in addition to a number of 
weapons and colors used by the 45th 
Infantry Division, 


'There are some rare items 
in this collection you will see 
nowhere else in the country.' 


Territory in 1900, where he hung the 
Whitworth above his mantelpiece. “The 
rifle stayed in the family until 1988, when 
they decided to bring it here,” Gonzales 
says. Hes glad they did. The gun is one of 
only five in existence. 

The museum concludes in Supporting 
Forces Hall. Dedicated to the support per- 
sonnel so critical to military effectiveness, 
this warehouse of a room showcases Jeeps, 
uniforms, field radio equipment, command 
cars, and an ambulance. 

Emmett Steeds has a special fondness 
for this area. “Tm not supposed to, but 
sometimes if I have a young boy whos 
never sat in a Jeep, I let him sit in ours 
and pretend hes firing a machine gun,” he 
says, chuckling. 

A life-size diorama reveals a top-secret 
briefing in which three airmen huddle in a 
narrow command post; nearby is a replica 
of a mess tent from the early 1 940s. Several 
curiosities are scattered about, including a 
rare Mickey Mouse gas mask made for 
children during World War II, 

T he drive and doggedness 

that characterized the men of the 
45th Infantry are reflected in the 


s km Association, a membership organiza- 
tion, for much of the funding that keeps 
the museum up and running. 

Its a sizable undertaking. After all, the 
mission of the 45th Infantry Division Mu- 
seum is one without end. The Oklahoma 
Army National Guard and Oklahoma Air 
National Guard remain vital to the nations 
defenses. The 45th Separate Infantry Brigade, 
the descendent of the old Thunderbirds, 
was deployed to Afghanistan as part of the 
war on terrorism. 

As tales of heroism and sacrifice emerge 
from each successive generation, so too will 
the 45th Infantry Division Museum find 
its story ever evolving. 

“That’s why 1 love being here,” says Ted 
Hibbard, who began as a museum volunteer 
seventeen years ago, “Some people ask, 'Why 
have you been there so long?' Its because 
it is such an important story to tell, and it 
still reverberates today” 

The 45th Infantry Division Museum is 
open Tuesday through Friday 9a.m. to 4:15 
p m.; Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:15 p.m.; and 
Sunday 1 p, m. to 4:15 p. m. 2145 Northeast 
Thirty-sixth Street in Oklahoma City. (405) 
424-53 13. 45thdivi$ionmu$eum. com. 
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For many of us, it’s as fundamental as breathing. 

Read on to find out how Oklahoma sates its 
reading appetite, from organized, state-sponsored 
programs to home-based book dubs galore. 



EADING, AS MOST AVID CONSUMERS 
of the printed word know, is a soul-sustaining 
activity, the reward for which is the experi- 
ence itself For staunch bibliophiles, there is 
little substitute for the interactive cerebral 
process of cognitively making meaning as 
the eye scans the page. 

As the twenty-first century unfolds with 
its multiple media, high-speed Internet, and modern distractions 
ranging from iPods to MTV ro instant messaging* reading may be 
more important than at any rime in the modern era, at least in part 
because the world presents such a range of high-tech distractions 
competing for our ever more limited free time. 

In July the National Endowment for the Arts presented the results 
of an exhaustive study of three decades of American reading habits. 
The news is not good, with total book reading declining 7 percent 
and literary reading plummeting 14 percent berween 1992 and 
2002. According to the report, 57 percent of the country's adults 
read a book of any kind in 2002, 47 percent of adults a work of 
literature. Experts fear those numbers may sink even lower. 

Kyle Dahlem, director of teacher education and the Minority 
Teacher Recruitment Center for the Oklahoma State Regents of 
Higher Education, is a member of the Task Force on Reading, 
Curriculum, and Instruction mandated by Senate Resolution 70, 
passed last legislative session. Phis fall, the group will be studying 
reading instruction in Oklahoma. 

A native Oklahoman and daughter of a Methodist minister who 
has taught and worked as a library media specialist in Fat mew, Geary, 
Ceiling, and Moore, Dahlen is a passionate defender of readings 
role in modern life, believing that one vital difference between 
non readers and readers is the choice between being consumers of 
others’ information or masters of their own. 

“If you read, you can think for yourself,” she says, “If you don’t 
read the 9/1 1 commission report for yourself, you have to be told 


about it, and then you may or may not be getting the real story or 
the real information. Critical thinking skills are vital in the kind 
of world we live in, and chose are developed from reading skills. 
Being able to comprehend what you read means being able to 
make informed decisions.” 

O klahomans are fighting the good fight 

on behalf of reading and books, and book groups arc 
a big part of the arsenal. In a study entitled Americas 
Most Literate Cities, released in early August, Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City ranked twenty-first and thirty-ninth among 
the nation’s cities with populations over 200,000. Although no 
one knows the exact numbers, thousands of Oklahomans express 
their love for reading in ongoing book discussion groups. These 
groups — formal and informal, wmncn-only, men-only, and mixed; 
self -directed and following a format developed by others; library-, 
home-, church-, or bookstore-based, even online — 'fill a variety of 
needs, some basic, some more esoteric, 

Susan McVey, director of the Oklahoma Department of Librar- 
ies and a member of an Oklahoma City-based book group that 
has been meeting for more than twenty years, has a few theories 
about the appeal of book groups. “Many people crave the type of 
intellectual exchange that comes through discussing materials often 
reflecting their own personal experience,” she says, “In addition, 
people want a way to connect. They may be active in public life, 
involved in civic clubs or volunteer groups, but they don’t often 
have the luxury of sitting down to talk about something thats 
important to them or that's moved them.” 

The particular ways book groups can accommodate the basic 
human need For connection and the loftier goal of providing an 
excuse for intellectual exchange are as many and varied as book 
groups themselves. In the interest of simplification, two broad cat- 
egories of such groups exist: those affiliated with a larger program 
or facility that provides supplemental and organizational materials, 
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Founder of the 
Beta Bookies 
in Eufaula and 
Checotah, 
Wilmatine Griffin 
is regarded as 
the de facto 
discussion leader 
for her group's 
ten members* 



selects the book, or both; and home-based collections of book -lovers. 
Of the latter type, many took their lead from Oprah Winfreys book 
club, which began in 1996, disbanded for ten months in 2002, then 
was redefined as a classics- only group in February 2003. 

Organized book-related programs, bv design established to encour- 
age citizens to read, have been cropping up around the country for 
the past several years. 

In 1997, former Oklahoma resident Nancy Pearl, then executive 
director of the Washington Center for the Book was curious about 
what might happen if Seattle residents read the same book at the same 
rime. She wrote a successful grant that inspired other cities and states 
to jump into the fray. Today, organizations in all fifty stares and rhe 
District of Columbia conduct some 254 offshoot programs. Oklahoma 
Reads Oklahoma is the Sooner States version of what unofficially has 
become known as the One Book One State initiative. 

An Oklahoma Centennial Project, Oklahoma Reads Oklahoma 
kicked offlasr year with a statewide vote on the first “literary six-pack” 
of Oklahoma- flavored books. Billie Letts s The Honk and Hotter Opening 
Soon was the winner, and since January, groups of readers have been 
gathering in libraries, classrooms, and homes to talk about it. Honk and 
Holler study guides are available on the Oklahoma Reads Oklahoma 
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website, ok reads ok.org; the states education department provides 
curriculum guides for high school teachers; and discussion group 
facilitators are available through the Oklahoma Humanities Council. 
The contest will continue with six new titles competing for the 
popular vote each fail through 2007, Oklahoma's centennial. 

The 2005 winner will be announced in November, This summer, 
the Oklahoma Reads Oklahoma steering committee announced its 
nominees: Ralph Ellison: A Biography by Bob Burke and Denyvetta 
Davis, Bound for Glory by Woodv Guthrie, Letter from Horne by 
Carolyn Hart, Letters from the Dust Bow! by Caroline Henderson, 
Un iversity Bo ulevard by AT. H o 1 1 i n gs wo rc h , and Walking the 
Choctaw Rond by Tim Tingle, 

According to McVey, the selected titles have one thing in 
common: the Oklahoma experience, “We often underes- 
timate the importance that Oklahoma 
has played in writers' imaginations,” she 
says. “The major thrust of this project 
was to identify books that were easy to 
discuss and to reflect on what it means 
to be an Oklahoman.” 

Bur Oklahoma Reads Oklahoma is 
a new kid on the block compared to 
Lets Talk About It, Oklahoma. In ex- j 
istence since 1 98 5 p the program is an 
Oklahoma Library Association and 
Oklahoma Humanities Council- 
sponsored reading and discussion 
series for adult readers. Available to 
any nonprofit in the state, typically public 
libraries, for a $100 fee, Lets Talk About It, Oklahoma 
offers thirty- four modules centered on discussion of four to six 
books within a central theme. The program provides a directory 
of scholars, borrowed books for participants, discussion training 
for facilitators, and posters and other publicity materials. 

Many of the eight- to ten -week programs include Oklahoma 
authors (Tony Hi Hermans The Ghostway y lor instance, in Private 
Investigations: Hard-Boiled and Soft-Hearted Heroes and M, Scott 
Mo mad ay's House Made of Dawn in Many Trails, Many Tribes: 
Images of American Indians in Fiction), Several themes fall under 
the Oklahoma Experience category, and indeed, many of the Let's 
Talk About It themes, says program director Dr. Jennifer Kidney, 
were home-grown, devised by Oklahoma scholars. 

Kidney notes the program's growing success. Every year, some 
forty to fifty sites present one Lets Talk About It program or another, 
and nineteen programs are scheduled this fall alone, 

“We’ve been everywhere,” says Kidney, who holds a PhD in 
English from Yale, “I keep getting requests from cities all over [he 
state. It's a good way for a community interested in doing a book 
discussion to get the idea of the concept. Thais where the Lets 
Talk About It concept comes from— its kind of an improved book 
club, because you have a speaker who can answer questions about 
the author, the meaning, and the historical significance. But then 
ihe small group discussion still exists, and that’s wonderful.” 
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Book List 

LOOKING FOR ANEW BOOK TO DEVOUR? 

THE HOME-BASED BOOK CLUBS FEATURED IN THIS 
ARTICLE READ THESE SELECTIONS DURING 2004. 

Beta Bookies of Checotah and Eufaula 

The Birth of Venus by Sarah Dun ant; The Bonesetters 
Daughter by Amy Tan; The Bonfire of the Vanities by Tom 
Wolfe; The Curve of the World by Marcus Stevens; Fall on 
Yo u r Knees by Ann- M ari e M ae Don aid ; The ja ne A usten 
Book Club by Karen Joy Fowler; justice! Justice Be Damned 
by C.M, Bertone; The Purpose-Driven Life; What on 

F Earth Am I Here For ? by Rick Warren; The Secret 
Life of Bees by Sue Monk Kidd; and A Thief of Time 
by Tony H Merman 

Oklahoma City Men’s Book Group 

Coal: A Human History by Barbara Freese; Colossus: The 
Price of America’s Empire by Niall Ferguson; The Future 
of Freedom: Illiberal Democracy at Horne and Abroad by 
Fa reed Zakaria; Homage to Catalonia by George Orwell; 
The Image; A Guide to Pseudo- Events in America by Daniel J. 
Boorstin; Isaac New to n by James Gleick; Opening Skinners 
Box: Great Psychological Experiments of the Twentieth Century 
bv Lauren Slater; A Wilderness So Immense; The Louisiana 
Purchase and the Destiny of America by Jon Kukla: and 1 he 
World of Prometheus: The Politics of Punishing in Democratic 
Athens by Danielle S, Allen 

Readers’ Circle of Tulsa 

Afterimage by Helen Humphreys; Anils Ghost by Michael 
Ondaatje; The Bluest Eye by Toni Morrison; The Curious 
Incident of the Dog in the Night-Time by Mark H addon; 
Erasure by PercrvaJ Everett; Garbo Laughs by Elizabeth Hay; 
I Capture the Castle by Dodie Smith; A Memory of War by 
Frederick Busch; My Paris by Gail Scott; Peace Like a River 
by Leif Enger; The Sixteen Pleasures by Robert Hellenga; 
and Spies by Michael Frayn 
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T he rugged individualism so central to 

the Oklahoma experience leads impressive numbers 
of readers to take the book by the spine and start their 
own groups. Dr. Beth Leader* a family practice physi- 
cian and founder of the Precious Jewels book dub* is fuse such a 
fo rge-yo u r-own -path thinker. “We have no rules,” she says of the 
nineteen -mem her group of primarily professional women living 
in Anders and Hugo. “I hate rules. I don't want any. Whoever is 
hosting can do whatever they want to do." 

That may not come as a surprise to anyone who's 'll 
heard about their elaborate meetings. During a 
discussion of Harry Potter and the Sorcerers Stone, 
three members initiated a theme party with members 
arriving in costume after receiving an “owl-posted” 
invitation addressed to “Dear First Year Jewel." An- 
other appropriately spooky meeting on Stephen 
Kings The Girl Who Loved Tom Gordon was belt! 
at a remote cabin in the woods. The refreshments? 

Sack lunches similar to the protagonists minimal 
rations bur with an upper-crust twist; Rather than 
the boiled egg in the book, these lunches included 
deviled eggs with caviar. 

Another small -town but high-powered book club, the 
Beta Bookies, meets in Eufaula and Checotah under the gentle 
guidance of founding member Wilma tine Griffin. In 2001 * Grif- 
fin retired from her position as a full-time instructor at Connors 
State College in Warner. 

11 1 couldnY live without reading*” says Griffin. “You have to 
read to be emotion ally stable/ 1 A lifetime of teaching English* 
composition, and creative writing had made literary discussion 
habitual, and Griffin wondered what would fill the empty space. 
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A book group, she thought* might be just the thing. 

Griffin, long a member of Beta Sigma Phi, an international 
womens friendship network, first offered the idea of a hook club 
to fellow members of the Checotah chapter. By 2002* ten had 
joined. All remain active today. 

“We really get into deep things in our group,” says Griffin. 
“Everybody can just open up. There’s a feeling of safety* We can 
_ disagree, vehemently sometimes, but still, we know its 
all right. Nobody ever holds any grudges,” 

Indeed* the group has become so bonded that 
most of its members travel to Europe together 
every March, part of a larger crave! group Griffin 
coordinates. Bur the closeness doesn't srop at book 
talk and travel Adeline Adamek, an RN-turned- 
l financial representative for Metropolitan Life In- 
™ su ranee Company, says the Beta Bookies enjov a 
special relationship. 

“In book group, people have revealed things 
i about themselves, intimate things about their 
f lives. One person might be the one who starts 
it* maybe mentions something* and then ocher 
people say ‘Well, I've felt that way too.' That’s the 
beauty of it; you’re talking about something that was a very secret 
part of yourself that maybe you haven’t told anybody Its pretty 
special when you can get to that level of friendship. 

Through it all* Griffin leads every discussion with a light touch, 
standing when necessary Occasionally, she taps a fork on a glass to 
get the group’s attention. “I kind of keep them at bay when they 
have disagreements*” she says. Griffin has tried unsuccessfully to 
pass the baton to other group members, “They keep saying, 'Oh, 
but Wilmatine, you do such a good job!'” 



Grand Opening 

Oklahoma City Celebrates New Library 


Good things come to those who wort. The last of Oklahoma 
City's nine MAPS projects to be completed, the $24 million 
Ronald J* Norkk Downtown Library opened to the public 
on August I 7 to the oohs and ahs of visitors. The 1 1 2,356- 
square-foot facility boasts a huge four-story atrium stretching 
104 feet, a reading room surrounded by glass with a view 
of the Oklahoma City Museum of Art, a 1 38-seat theater, 
and Fourth-floor space for the Downtown College Consortium, 
'People walk in and tell us how cool the building is/' says M, 
Scott Carter, director of marketing and communications for the 
Metropolitan Library System. "One of my vendors soys it's a little 
slice of New York in Oklahoma City." The Ronald J. Norick Down- 
town Ubrary is fatated at 300 Park Avenue in Okiohoma City. [405] 
231-8650; metroJjbrary.org. 
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Started in the Tulsa area in 1995, Readers' Circle members primarily read con- 
temporary fiction. Standing, from left to right, LeeAnng Weaver, Cindy Nanny, 
and Cindy Hulsey. Seated, Barbara Parker, Heather Bates, Alison Anthony, Susan 


Case, Sharon Bierly, Pavtiella Stewart, Karen Wicker, and Pat Chernkky. On floor, 
Kelly Gabor. Not pictured, Donna v 
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They may not have a leader, but for Readers' Circle, a Tulsa-area 
group of professional women meeting over the past ten years, leader* 
less in no way suggests unorganized. 

“Somehow I’ve kind of morphed into the record-keeper in our 
group,” says Cindy Hulsey, by day the training and development 
coordinator at the Tuba City-County Library For this fiction-only 
group, Hulseys duties include tallying and ranking votes for each 
of the years twelve books (the members start each meeting with a 
thumbs up, thumbs down, or thumbs sideways vore on the book to 
be discussed) and tabulating the results for the group. 

Readers’ Circle meets every January to plan the entire years book 
list, selecting the twelve highest vote-getters from a larger list of recom- 
mendations from members, rhen deciding who will host each monthly 
meeting and which book will be up for discussion that night. “We are 
pretty darned organized,” says Hulsey “I think that’s one reason why 
we’ve been together so long. When you have this syllabus in front of 
you, you fed like you're committed for the whole year.” 

LeeAnna Weaver, also a library professional working for Union 
Public Schools in Tulsa, founded Readers’ Circle in 1995, the year 
before Oprah's book club began. Over the years, she has learned the 



Cindy Hulsey, the 
unofficial orga- 
nizer of her Tulsa 
book dub, recalls 
that one of her 
book selections 
was universally 
despised by mem- 
bers. 'I thought I 
was going to be 
tarred and feath- 
ered/ she says. 
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OKT LITERARY SIX-PACK 

Fa la la la la, la la la la. Any way you turn the page, the holiday 
season means gift-buying. For the readers on your shopping list, 
why not consider a few recent Oklahoma-flavored books? 


Return of die Native 

Howkes Harbor (Tor Books, $2 1 ,95) is Tulsa 
native and young adult legend 5X Hinton's 
first new book in sixteen years. This adult novel 
with vampires lurking in its pages, says Publishers 
Weekly, "is a contemporary Treasure (stand with 
a genre-bending twist" 

Sports History 

In The Game of the C entury: Nebraska vs. 
Oklahoma in College Football's Ultimate 
Battle (Simon & Schuster, $22.95), Pennsyl- 
vania writer Michael Corcoran meticulously 
chronicles one of the greatest college football 
games ever, the 1971 Thanksgiving Day 
matchup between Nebraska and OU. 

Narive Women, Native Stories 

Wilma MankiKer's Every Day Is a Good Day 

(Fulcrum Publishing, $ 1 6.95) contains her own 
thoughts and those of other influential American 
Indian women on topics like governance and 
womanhood. 

Cowboy Cookin’ 

The Chuck Wagon Cookbook; Recipes from 
the Ranch and Range for Today's Kitchens 

(OU Press/Nationaf Cowboy and Western 
Heritage Museum, $39,95, December) by B, 
Byron Price contains cooking tips and recipes 
from chuck wagon cooks. 

In Their Own Words 

Bartlesville linguist Ruth Bradley Holmes has 

transliterated the four gospels into Cherokee 
with the English alphabet, making The four 
Gospels and Selected Psalms in Cherokee 

(OU Press, $27.95) more accessible to readers 
i interested in the Cherokee Bible, 


T auv Bare Bones 

rnu Lid E Q 9 er fy awaited by hungry fans, the next mys- 
i tery by Sacred Heart native Tony Hillerman, 

Sffl®* Skeleton Man (HarperCollins, $25.95), will 
1 hit the shelves November 23, 
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Oklahoma City 
University law school 
professor Art LeFrcmcoU 
contemplates Isaac 
Newton at his book 
group meeting. 








special give-and-take a book group offers. 

0 When l was growing up, my parents played 
cards — canasta or pinochle — or just had people 
over to visit/' she says. “I don't think people do 
that anymore. To me, our book group is step- 
ping back into that kind of leisure that engages 
your mind — and it doesn't involve electronics 
or television or video. We just sit and talk with one another, and we 
bring our own experiences to the table and our own wisdom." 

Hulsey believes the collective experience has a particularly femi- 
nine benefit. “I chink when women read a book, they bring their 
persona] experience to it, and they can't really separate themselves 
from what they're reading. Book groups give us a way to express 
whats going on in our emotional and intellectual lives in a way 
that we might not be as free to do if we didn't have that sort of 
conduit or that platform.” 
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Started mare than two years ago, this Oklahoma City 
book club profits the philosophy and political science r , 
genres. Standing, Barry Johnson, Miles Tolbert, and Andy 


THAS BEEN SAID THAT WOMEN TEN DTD 
be emotional, men rational. In other words, 
women are feeling creatures who filter their 
experiences through their emotions, while 
men are thinking creatures who filter their expe- 
riences through facts. One Oklahoma City book 
group of male attorneys who have been getting together 
for more chan two years seems to bear out — -at least in part— the 
truth of those theories, 

“This is a book club that’s an excuse for discussions about 
ideas,” says Art LeFraneois, a law professor at Oklahoma City 
University, But that doesn't translate to lack of emotion. “In 
our group, there is real passion connected with ideas, attacks on 
ideas, and defenses of ideas. We want to think the ideas we have 
and defend are products of nothing but our reason. These are 
unemotive, passionless, correct, logical, geometric. And yet when 
you get below and figure out exactly why it is that you have the 
particular reaction against this or that idea, sometimes what you 
find is an attachment that at bottom is emotional.” 

Each of the members is a genuinely smart guy having a very 
good time. Terms like eschatology , alchemy , Cartesian vortices, and 
post-Nietzschean travel rapid-fire around the room, and everyone 
present seems to understand them. 

Rob Ram ana, senior law clerk for a federal appeals court judge, 
says, “These are some of the smartest people 1 know. And yet there's 
no sense of feeling intimidated by that. That’s a bit unusual, to 
have such high-powered people but also people who really enjoy 
one another. The group is a great vehicle to rekindle interest in 
that experience of sitting around and talking about books and 
ideas and politics and philosophy'’ 

He recalls a recent meeting at his Crown Heights home, when 
the group discussed Oklahoma-raised Daniel J, Boorstin's The 
Image: A Guide to Pseudo-Events in America until around 11: 
30 p,m. At midnight, Ramana, cleaning up, glanced out the 
window and saw Andy Spiropoulos and Barry Johnson out in 
the street, talking. At 12:30, he checked again. The two were 
still debating against the dim illumination of the streetlight, 
“My wife U sort of appalled at how long these discussions go 
on,” he says, laughing. 

But its all good, clean, fun— albeit with a political science 
twist. “We re all sufficiently nerdy to take these books seriously 
and to care about them,” says LeFraneois, who presides over 
“Arts Infelicity Corner” at every meeting, pointing out each of 
the author’s faux pas he's managed to ferret out. “But to be sure, 
there’s a laugh factor. It’s just plain fun. We do some fairly loud 
discussing, but the great thing is that everybody respects one 
another, and everybody knows that at the end of the evening, the 
only thing were going to be doing is looking forward to the next 
time we get together and discuss another book.” 

And so it goes in the world of Oklahoma book groups. Every 
meeting must come to an end. Members gather their things 
and leave, only to reconvene another time, another place, for 
another book, 


Spiropoulos. Sitting, Art LeFraneois, Scott Williams, and 


Rob Ramana. 
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Eighty -three vocalists, ten musicians, and one man: 
maestro Kenneth Kilgore brings his ever-deepening 
brand of spirituality and musical excellence to the 
Ambassadors' Concert choir, now celebrating its 
twenty-fifth year under his direction. 


VEN BEFORE H E STARTED SCHOOL, KENNETH 
Kilgore began most Sundays sitting on a wooden 
pew nexr to his grandfather, a church deacon and 
minister of music. Up front in beautiful, flowing 
robes stood a group of people from whose mouths 
poured jubilant songs of praise that mesmerized the 
hoy. She who laid strongest claim to his imagina- 
tion, however, was the all-powerful woman in front of the choir: 
Minnie Vera Anderson, 

As she sat at her piano, her arms would shoot up, jabbing and 
swooping and pointing. With those movements, she controlled 
the wash of sound that trickled, then roared over the worshipers 
swaying, clapping, singing out, and lifting their arms as if to trail 
their outspread fingers through the notes flowing by overhead. 

Once home, Kilgore ran to his fathers closet and pulled out a 
large, long-sleeved shirt. Thus robed, he hastened to the dinner table, 
but not to eat. He pulled two chairs together, seat to seat. The first 
became die piano bench. As the second transformed itself into the 
ivory and ebony keys of his imaginary piano, Kilgore began to act 

Kenneth Kilgore, artistic director of the Ambassadors' Concert 
Choir in Oklahoma City, is a lifelong member of Soint John Mission- 
ary Baptist Church, where he spends most of his time with church 
and choir 'families/ 'I have many, many godchildren. Many of the 
adults have keys to my house/ says Kilgore. 



out a behavior that decades later srill defines his days. 

"I did what she did,” he says in his duke and pianissimo voice. ‘T 
would play the piano with one hand and direct the choir with the 
other. E would just sing and sing. Even today when 1 teach a song, I 
am more comfortable sitting at the piano than standing. 1 have even 
reached the point that I'm not that interested in directing alone. I 
would rather play and direct from the instrument. Thats the way I 
started. I never swayed from chat,'* 

As artistic director of Oklahoma Cirys Ambassadors* Concert 
Choir — celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary during the 2004-2005 

season— and minister of fine arts and music at Saint John Missionary 
Baptist Church, this imposing man with a sharp vision lives in a world 
of grace notes. The ways in which sacred music enriches religious and 
cultural realms have emerged as the lasting focus of his life's work. 

With the exception of four years in Dallas at Bishop College earn- 
ing a bachelors degree in elementary education with emphases in 
music and history, Kilgore has spent no extended time away from his 
church or its music department. He joined, he says, The first Sunday 
of February when I was six years old,” in 1 953- The church celebrates 
its eighty-fifth anniversary this year. 

Kilgores desire to bring classic religious music into the black com- 
munity and to take powerful spirituals and gospel music out into the 
white community led to the Ambassadors, an about ninety- voice, 
all-volunteer choir whose members invest personally and financially 
in their noteworthy passion. 


By Kathryn Jenson White 
Photography by John Jernigan 
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He says that in addition to ar lease one weekly rehearsal during 
the September ro May concert season, the choir presents six to ten 
concerts. Choir robes cost 5250 and tuxedos at wholesale about 
5100. Gowns cost 580 or so. Annual dues are $35. 

“For couples* everything doubles, 19 Kilgore says* li Wc work out 
payments if we need to. For high school and college students, we 
try to subsidize. We say, 'Don’t decide nor ro participate because 
of finances/ There’s always someone out there willing to help 
someone else/’ 

This dedicated group has impacted and entertained many with 
its healing and inspiring music: It has performed for the survivors 
and families of victims of the Alfred R Murrah building bombing 
at the first anniversary and the later dedication of the Memorial, 
at the dedication of the Capitol Dome, for the last two gover- 
nors’ inaugural activities, in Mexico with the Miner! a Symphony 
Orchestra and at the Morelia Music Festival, at Oklahoma Citys 
Opening Night and Festival of the Arts, in churches and concert 
venues around the region, and alongside the Canterbury Choral 
Society and Oklahoma City Philharmonic Orchestra. 

“The experience of working with the choir is wonderful,” 
says Joel Levine, Philharmonic music director. “They tend to 
sing the kinds of works that are dramatic and call for a kind of 
dramatic presentation.” 

Concert programs have included classics like Verdi’s Te Deum , 
Beethovens Choral Fantasy , and Mendelssohns Elijah, They also 
have included gospel songs and spirituals like With His Stripes We 
Are Healed , Abide with Me, Give Me That Old- Time Religion , and 
Soon Ah Will Be Done. 

Oklahoma composer and musician Glenn Edward Burleigh wrote 
Alpha Mass, Opus No. 30 and Fantasy Dance Suite specifically for the 
Ambassadors choir. “When I write for them,” he says, “I write big. 
They make me live up to my composing potential.” 

Adds Levine, “Their specialty has been the gospel rep, and they’re 
just unsurpassed. We Ye very lucky to have them here.” 

Sandra D. Thompson, director of choral studies at the Uni- 
versity of Central Oklahoma and a longtime member, musician, 
and assistant director of the Ambassadors, says Kilgore has always 
envisioned something more than an accomplished choral group. 

“We have the ability as musicians to sing for presidents and governors 
and then for our next-door neighbors,” says Thompson. “We have 
the ability to uplift those who are down for whatever reason,” 

With a master s of education from Langston, Kilgore is more 
than halfway through a doctorate in educational administration 
at Oklahoma Stare University, where one of his research focuses 


is the successful administration of musical groups. 

Kilgores artistic philosophy becomes evident when he talks 
about the individuals in the choir, 

*Tm more concerned with our getting along harmoniously 
If we are in harmony the singing will come. What excites me 
more is that everyone who joins discovers quickly the family-like 
atmosphere. For some reason, God sends people who, in a short 
rime, will need the family vve are. Soon after one man joined — he 
was always able to fix everything — his mother was diagnosed with 
cancer. He couldn't fix that. He was a bass, and when she died, 
all the basses took oft their jobs, and we went to him. He cried 
and cried and said vve were more than a family to him. A lady 
came in knowing she was dying of cancer. She said shed come 
when she could. She said, l believe I'm living longer because of 
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my excitement about singing.' There are so many stories like that. 
Certainly* there are musical challenges, but the challenges that 
come with just participating in living have been the greatest part 
of my life with this group.” 

Assistant city manager and former Oklahoma City police chief 
M*T. Berry first played with the choir as a bass guitarist in 1990, 
when the regular bassist couldn't travel to Mexico City for a concert. 
Berrys substitute status was short lived. 

“I had heard of the choir before but had never heard them sing,” 
he says. “They were awesome, and 1 became attracted to them both 
musically and spiritually. I have been a member sioce then.” 

Berry says the choir specializes in music chat has historical signifi- 
cance in the African American community, particularly spirituals 
a nd re I ig i o us an t h e m s. 

“More impo Handy,” he says, The choir provides a message through 
music that proclaims Gods goodness, his grace and mercy and his 
love for all of us. Kenneth* or 'Maestro' as we fondly refer to him, 
is a child of God and puts God first in all he does. He is blessed 
with the marvelous gift of music.” 

Thompson adds that Kilgores many gifts explain the groups 
success, both musically and culturally. 

"He has the ability to shape and mold people from all walks of 
life into one unit so that we all work together for the greater good,” 




The choir in the early 1980s 


she says. “As musicians and directors, wc all bring something dif- 
ferent to the cable. Kenneth has pulled us together.” 

Kilgore has united a diverse lot. The choir roster lists eighty- 
three vocalists, ten musicians, and six directors; ten equipment 
techs and officers; and thirty active and honorary board mem- 
bers. Denominations represented include Catholic, Episcopalian, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and a wide variety of Baptist offshoots, 
among others. Kilgore says about 1 0 percent of the members are 
white. Ages range, he says, from sixteen to eighty. 




A ILG ORE'S VISION OF THIS RAINBOW CHORALITION 
began to take shape in 1979, the year Saint John moved 
K A co its current home on North Kelley. He had been music 
K 1 A minister at the church si nee 1 970 and was plan n i ng the 
church choirs inaugural Christmas concert. 

“[ wanted to do something truly wonderful, and I 
thought about The Messiah? he says. “1 knew r the choir members 
did not all read music and would nor all have been interested in an 
evening of that type of music. They tolerated a more structured, 
classical type of music, but their love was more gospel-oriented. There 
was a type of sacred music our choir wasn't musically equipped to 
handle, and yet many of our choir members could read music and 
were interested in classical music. They became charter members 
of the Ambassadors and remain members today.” 

With forty voices, Kilgore began a second choral group within Saint 
Johns music department: the Ambassadors of Faith Concert Choir. 

u On December 24, 1979, wc started our first concert at 10 
p.m.,” he says. “We had it timed so that at midnight we were singing 
the Hallelujah chorus. It came out perfectly. As wc continued to 
perform, people from other churches joined us. They loved that 
type of music and didn't get it in their churches.” 


The choir at the Myriad Botanical Gardens in the early 1990s 
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‘Kenneth wanted to show the 



was not just a gospel voice.' 


Because church policy said all members of a church-funded 
organization also had to be church members, then-Pasror W.K. 
Jackson and Kilgore decided to evolve the group into a community 
choir. Olen Nalley, an early director of the Black Liberated Arts 
Center, and many others helped Kilgore seek funding, Nalley 
suggested changing the groups name because the “of faith” por- 
tion might limit binding opportunities. 

“We voted to become the Ambassadors' Concert Choir,” Kilgore 
says. “We put the apostrophe there to leave the connotation up to 
the listener. You may take it to mean we are Christs ambassadors. 
We could also be ambassadors of Oklahoma City. Some people 
argue with me about the name, but w f eVe left it as we began.” 

Alt hough the group ceased to be a church choir in order to 
become an independent organization incorporated as a 501 (c)(3). 
Saint John still provides its home. The group practices, stores its 
music, and often performs in church facilities. However, because 
of a strong board led by president Don Down, retired Oklahoma 
City manager, and the support of major arts benefactors like Okla- 
hum a City businessman Pickard Sias, the choir truly has become 
a community choir as well as a choir community, 

Bown says the group — which now includes the Ambassadors' 
Children Afouth Choir directed bv Ora Marvienne Keeton — has 
gained exposure through sales of its CDs and concert videos as 
well as through performance, but that the boards work continues 
as Kilgore strives to expand boundaries each season. 

“ They are still a surprise to a lot of people,” Bown says. “Ken- 
neth wanted to show rhe black voice was not just a gospel voice. 

I hey love to sing, and you can see that in what they do.” 

1 he group has presented a Broadway musical, The Amen Cor- 
ner ^ and a play with music called just Across the Tracks, The play, 
written by Oklahoma City writer Benton Jones for the group, set 
the Christmas story in Oklahoma City’s black community in the 
twentieth century. During a Valentine's Day dinner show called 
Dearly Beloved, a member actually got married. (Those attending 
thought it was a fake wedding, Kilgore says,) 

When someone expressed amusement that a black choir would 
sing Come, Come, You Saints," closely identified with the Mormon 
labemacle Choir. Kilgore was taken aback, l l had never thought 
about it,” he says, “I just liked the song.” Kilgore says that while 

'If I met you for the first time and I spoke Swahili and you spoke 
French, we would have a communication problem/ says the fifty- 
seven-year-old Kilgore. 'But rf I could get to a piano and play for 
you , your face would light up/ 


“we say we're gutsy enough to try anything,” the song he most 
loves and that best represents the Ambassadors is that most tradi- 
tional of gospel songs, “How Great Thou Art.” Still, his musical 
selections have shaped the choirs body of work just as clearly as 
his open-arms approach has shaped its heart. 

“Kenneth likes to use the phrase "the music of the common 
man,' but I believe we appeal to all audiences, not just the common 
man and not just the learned musician,” says Sandra Thompson. 
“We do gospel; we do spirituals. The spiritual tells a story of the 
struggle of mankind. We bring a great empathy to that genre,” 

Patrick Alexander, director of planned giving at the Childrens 
Center in Bethany and former executive director of boch rhe 
Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra and Allied Arts Foundation, has 
served on the Ambassadors' hoard and worked with the group on 
fundraising for many years. He became involved during the only 
time when the choir's survival seemed m doubt. 

With little advertising, Kilgore says, attendance was dropping 
at concerts, and the variety of venues and audiences wasn’t ideal, 
/n he says, he to/d choir members they should take seven 

days to consider disbanding, 

Alexander says that Rubye Htbler Hall, a board member of what 
was then the Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra, wanted to increase 
attendance from rhe black community at orchestra concerts. Hall s 
daughter, Carole Hall Hardeman, associate dean of graduate studies 
at Langston University and the first president of the Ambassadors' 
board, says her mother had for many years sought to draw people 
of color to the arts in Oklahoma City. Involving professional mu- 
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‘The spiritual tells a story If *1 Oft-'.nKi' of mankind; 


sicians from the African American community was one strategy 
Alexander says Halls efforts were necessary 

“We had started to see that while everyone could buy tickets 
and everyone was welcome, perceived barriers existed, ' Alexander 
says of the orchestra, “Our association with black musicians helped 
break those down." 

During those seven days when the choir was pondering its 
fate, Kilgore says, Alexander, Sias, and Hall contacted renowned 
Oklahoma vocalists Thomas Carey and Carol Brice Carey who 
recommended involving the Ambassadors in what was to become 
a February 1985 Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra concert titled 
An American Salute, 

The success of the concert was bittersweet, given that Carol died 
a few days before the event — it became a tribute concert as well as 
one building a bridge between communities. The exposure helped 
the Ambassadors stop worrying about survival Members refocused 
on singing their souls out with the emotional exuberance that still 
defines the group today. 

“The only word I can use to describe them is joy? Alexander 
says. “As they sing, the compatibility among the membership is 
clear. They deliver rhe gospel and the hymns of praise with such 
sincere joy. Almost every concert IVe attended may start as just 
a concert, but it turns out to be a celebration. Its a ministry for 
Kenneth and for many of the people involved, and they never 
forget who has provided them wich their wonderful talent. They're 
a great treasure for Oklahoma." 



PON A CHURCH CHOIR FOUNDATION, KILGORE 


I and friends have built a community cathedral of music 
f 1 more all-encompassing and far-reaching than any single 
T y denominational group could he. Given his and the 
choirs early days, what each has become seems inevitable. 

“Shortly after I began school, my mother started me with piano 
lessons, and I went from piano to piano and organ," Kilgore says, 
“When 1 was young, I would just rejoice when my aunt came by 
the house on the way to choir rehearsal and let me go. My parents 
had no car, but on Friday nights — rehearsal night — when I was in 
the choir, I would walk to our church. I d pass all my friends going 


'It excites me to see the group growing/ soys Kilgore, who started 
the choir in 1979 with 42 members. Now, it has nearly 90 voices. 
Rights Maria Gore and Maxine Bennett, background, at a Septem- 
ber chair rehearsal. 


to the football game. They’d say, "There goes that little church boy,' 
I didn't have any problem with it. 1 was going to sing.” 

Sing he has, but not primarily as a vocalist. He has sung as 
teacher, director, and founder of the Ambassadors. 

“Kenneth Kilgore is perhaps the most talented musician in all 
of Oklahoma,” Carole Hall Hardeman says. “His vision, his ability 
to select talent, to select music, and his insistence on having the 
choir sing classical music, read music, and exhibit discipline and 
dignity arc unsurpassed.” 

With each performance, the Ambassadors make clear that a 
good choir is many things. For this, musicians and music lovers 
sing Kenneth Kilgore's praises and those of the choir; How great 
that is; how great they are, 

The Ambassadors Concert Choir will celebrate its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary season with several evening concerts in the Oklahoma City area, 
including the following free performances: December 24, 2004 (Saint 
John Missionary Baptist Church, featuring Leona Mitchell); January 18, 
2005 ( First Presbyterian Church of Edmond); February 27, 2005 (First 
Baptist Church of Newcastle); March 25, 2005 (Saint John Missionary 
Baptist Church); April 10, 2005 (Mayflower Congregational Church 
in Oklahoma City); and May 1 5, 2005 (Saint John Missionary Baptist 
Church). (405) 478-3344 orambassadorchoir.org. 



Ill what has become one of the great legends of the last two centuries, some believe that 
JOHN WILKES BOOTH didn't, in fact, die at Garret's Farmhouse in 
Virginia days after he became the most infamous assassin in American history. Could 
he have died in Oklahoma? Or Texas? Or Mississippi? GORDON GRICE explores 
the possibilities, a mummy embalmed in Enid inspiring his query. 
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W HILE I'M WAITING MYTURN ATTHE 
counter of Garfield Furniture in Enid, 
I eavesdrop on the man who will soon 
introduce me to one of the strangest 
chapters in Oklahoma history. His name 
is Russ F razee > and he's the proprietor; 
dark hair sprinkled with gray, a youngish face* a sporty leather 
coat. Although a cold rain is falling, its a busy day at the store, 
and F razees hired help run a hall-dozen errands 
in the few minutes 1 watch, scampering out of 
tli e sro res interior into t he rain. 

When there's a lull in his trade, Frazee greets me 
and guides me up a narrow, L-shaped staircase, 
and we pass through an enormous trapdoor. A 
century ago, the furniture store housed a hotel, 
and on the second floor, its honeycomb of tiny 
rooms is somewhat intact and mostly crammed 
with excess inventory. Fie takes me to the Death 
Room, where the wails arc covered with tatters 
of turn-of-the-century wallpaper. In this narrow 
cell— eight feet wide by twelve feet long — the 
furniture is a century old, but set up as if for 
living. There’s an iron bedstead with a thin mattress, a wash stand, 
and a hard -backed chair. 

An array of photocopied documents covers the bed: insurance 
maps showing the location of the towns businesses a century ago, 
a handwritten will, newspaper dippings, and a photograph of a 
mummified corpse sitting in a chair, eyes wide, with a newspaper 
spread in its lap, 

Frazee tells the story, 

I _ N 1 903, OKLAHOMA WAS NOT YET A STATE. ENID WAS A 
decade old, having formed literally overnight in a land run. 
Not long before, the place had been a landscape of buffalo grass 
and hackberry and cottonwood, populated by rattlesnakes and 
cow birds. The human presence then had been sporadic: assorted 
bands of American Indians and a few Cherokee settlements dotted 
die area. Cattle marked with the brands of the Circle JH and die 
2S and the Half Diamond R had replaced bison on the prairie. 



The Old West may have been dying, but here, outlaws wirh 
names like Rattlesnake Jim and Dynamite Dick still rode, and 
their adventures were romanticized. The Pulitzer Prize-winning 
historian Marquis James, who was a boy in Enid at the time, 
remembered being brought to the jail to shake hands with a 
dying killer named Dick Yeager, 

The dark side of frontier life attracted all sorts of people, in- 
cluding dangerous ones. It also attracted people who just wanted 
to forget their pasts. The territory was full of 
drifters — -men on the lam from debts or criminal 
charges, itinerant printers forced out of the cities 
by the coming of the Linotype, laborers following 
building booms from town to town. 

It was bad manners to ask about a mans past. 
While some folks were establishing a stable com- 
munity, most of the transitory populace lived in 
cramped horel rooms like this one. 

Among the rootless of Enid in January 1903 
was a sixtyish man registered at the Grand Avenue 
Hotel under the name David E. George. Within 
three weeks in Enid, he had already run up bar 
tabs and hocked his watch for whiskey. His most 
successful gambit for entertaining bar patrons was to recite poetry 
and passages of Shakespeare. 

George was given to what used to be called ' bouts of melan- 
choly,** when he drank and took opiates. In those days, you could 
buy morphine over the counter along with your monthly supply 
of Electric Bitters or Dr. Thatchers Liver & Blood Syrup, 

Early one morning, George set out from the hotel for the 
Watro us- Harley Drug Store, where he bought strychnine, say- 
ing he would use it to dispose of a stray dog. Several days later 
at the hotel, George swallowed the strychnine, and his cries of 
pain roused the house. Neighbors found him convulsing on the 
bed. Soon after, he died. 

His body was taken to W. B. Pen ni mans mortuary and furniture 
store, A few days later, Pen ni man was at work on the body when a 
couple named I larper came in. Before moving to Enid, the Harpers 
had lived in HI Reno, where they had known George. Mrs. Harper- 
said George had overdosed once before. Thinking himself on his 
deathbed, he had told Mrs. Harper he was John Wilkes Booth, 
the man who killed President Lincoln. 

Soon others came forward with similar stories, and a legend 
was born. 

T H E BASICS OF JOHN WILKES BOOTH: HE WAS A HAND- 
some actor, popular in his day, and best known for playing 
villains like Richard III. One evening as President Lincoln 
took in a play. Booth put a bullet in his brain. Then he made a 
grand exit that might have seemed snappier il he hadn’t tripped and 
broken his leg. Soldiers tracked Booth to a tobacco shed in Virginia 
and shot him to death. He was buried and reburied, ending up in 



Agnes Horkin, left, bought the 29- 
year-old corpse in 1932, 
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a family plot in Baltimore, Booths small band of conspirators was 
discovered; four were executed, the rest sent to jail. 

Historians agree there was something shady about the governments 
handling of the Lincoln assassination, and maybe that explains 
why the affair has spawned more conspiracy theories than anything 
else in American history* making rhe assassination of JFK seem 
cut and dried in comparison. Blame has fallen on everybody from 
the Catholic Church to the Masons to the French government, 
and the roster of implicated government officials starts with V ice 
President Andrew Johnson and works its way down. 

You can find dozens of stories built on the premise that the guilty 
Booth escaped the tobacco shed, leaving some poor sucker to die 
in his place. Newspapers reported Booth sightings for decades 
after 1 865* sometimes in the 
tongue-in-cheek tone now used 
for reporting Elvis encounters. 

Booth continued his acting career 
in Brazil under the name Unos, 
or he escaped to Europe on a 
steamer. His latter-life job titles 
included teacher, house painter, 
and buffalo wagon driven He 
lived in New Orleans or Atlanta, 
died in California or Indiana, England or India. 

“There’s a whole slew of them in Mississippi," says author Michael 
W. Kauffman, whose book, American Brutus: John Wilkes Booth 
and the Lincoln Conspiracies (Random House) is being published 
this November Kauffman has amassed records of more than forty 
men who claimed to be Booth, post-tobacco shed; the main mo- 
tive of these impostors seemed to be extricating themselves from 
an obligation to a young lady. 

Granbury, Texas, a little town near Fort Worth, has its own 
Booth (and, incidentally, its own Jesse James), John St. Helen 
came to the Granbury area in the early 1870s. St. Helen was a 
flamboyant bartender known for his dapper dress, courtly man- 
ners, and barroom conversation, which was studded with orations 
from Shakespeare. Around 1877, St. Helen, sick and fearing for 
his life, supposedly confessed 10 a young lawyer named Finis L. 
Bates that he was Booth. Bates spent years trying to cash in on St. 
Helens story — he pestered the government for the Booth reward 
money and tried to sell a book on the subject. 



When the story of David E. George, the Oklahoma Territory 
suicide, hit the newspapers in 1903, Finis Bates appeared in Enid, 
claiming George was really St, Helen and both were Booth. His 
renewed claims on the bounty failed, but his second attempt at a 
book found a publisher and sold seventy-five thousand copies, 

I N THE MARQUIS JAMES ROOM OF THE ENID PUBLIC 
library, 1 find two folders fat with press clippings and photo- 
copied chapters. 

One newspaper article reproduces a photo of Booth, one of the 
most often photographed human beings in that early photographic 
era. 1 glance at rhe photos of Enid notables on the wall — Clyde 
Cessna, of airplane fame; Owen K. Garriott, art astronaut for whom a 

major Enid street is named; Dick 
Yeager, the turn-of-the century 
outlaw, who appears to have been 
photographed dead. And there's 
David E, Georges corpse in a 
chair with a newspaper spread in 
irs lap. Its the same photo I saw 
at Garfield Furniture, but a larger 
print. Georges face happens to 
be turned the same way Booths 
is in the photocopy I hold in my hand. They look so much alike 
it's hard not to see them as the same man. 

At rhe Museum of the Cherokee Strip, curator Steve Dortch is 
skeptical but game. ‘Til be glad to argue David E, George with 
you," he says, “Which side do you want me to take? 

1 insist ! want his true opinion, so he decides to argue both 
sides of the case. He begins with the factors in favor of George’s 
authenticity, counting them off on the fingers of his right hand. 
“He looked like Booth. He was about the right age. He'd had a 
broken leg; Booth broke his leg when he jumped to the stage and 
got his spur tangled in the Bag. David E. George had a flattened - 
out finger; so did Booth. George was a bad Shakespearean actor; 
so was Booth. 

“On the other hand! Dortch says. After a dramatic pause, he 
begins to count the reasons for Georges fraudulence on — well, the 
other hand. “One, anybody could have a broken leg, or limp and 
say he had a broken leg." He goes on to debunk all the evidence 
he has just cited. 

“But what do you think?" I sav. 

“1 think he said it to get people to buy him drinks.'’ 

Dortchs assistant is Glen McIntyre, a dapper silver-haired man 
in a cardigan, McIntyres theory holds that George, a drug addict 
and m ay b e a sch i zo p h re n ic , m i gh i ha vc b e I i cved h i s own cl a i m . 

IKE. EVERY OTHER PART OF THE LEGEND, GEORGE'S 
embalming has been explained in contradictory ways. 1 he 
most plausible story comes from the pen of the undertaker, 
W, R. Pen ni man. It reads like Frankenstein* but, as one commen- 
tator noted, with more slapstick. The afternoon of the suicide, 
Penn i man raised George's right carorid artery and inserted an 
intravenous tube. He did this, he wrote, “more to keep familiar 
with the anatomy of this part of the body than with the idea of 


Vll be glad to argue 

DAVID E. GEORGE 

WITH YOU. WHICH SIDE DO 
YOU WANT ME TO TAKE?' 
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The former hotel room where David E, George overdosed on strychnine is located on the second floor of Enid's Garfield Furniture, 


preserving or disinfecting it.” Penniman made a mess of the pro- 
cedure. A witness who had been acquainted with George — and 
knew his allegations — feinted. 

When Mrs. Harper identified George as Booth » Penniman claims 
to have issued the smooth reply, “That being the case, 1 believe 
1 will embalm him and keep him/ Penniman made no effort to 
check Mrs. Harpers information because the Booth story was 
"cheap advertising,” and he didn't want it debunked. When Finis 
Bares announced his intention of coming from Memphis to see 
the corpse, Penniman coated it in Vaseline, wrapped it up, and 
hid it. He would take no chances of Bates being "an irrational 
Southerner” with designs on the body. 

After meeting Bates and hearing his tale of John St, Helen, 
Penaiman changed firs mind. He no longer regarded the Booth 
yarn as a mere gimmick for advertising his furniture store and 
mortuary. Now he began to see the corpse itself as a source of 
what he later called "the long green/' Abetted by Bates, he posed 
Georges corpse with its eyes open and a newspaper spread in its 
lap. At Bates s suggestion, he combed Georges hair to resemble 
the coif in a tintype of St, Helen. And he made a further attempt 
at embalming, injecting formaldehyde and arsenic into ihe large 
arteries in the thighs. 

"The effect was far from satisfactory,” he noted in The Sunnyside^ 
a funeral trade journal, in July 1909, “Willi in a few weeks, the 
skin had the drawn and canned look of an old mummy.” It was, 
Penniman confessed, an unnecessary procedure, which he followed 
with another. He repeated the embalming so that a salesman who 
supplied him with chemicals could participate. The Salesman, al- 
lowed to work on the body cavity, thought it would be a good 
selling point in his trade to have embalmed Booth. His company 
used a photo of Georges corpse in a trade journal ad. 

Penniman recruited local boys to work as tour guides. The 
boys — one of whom was future historian Marquis James — would 
greet people at the train station, telling them the body of Booth 
could be viewed for a dime. Penniman made good money with this 
scheme, but the body suffered. Tourists swiped its collar buttons for 
souvenirs — more than fifty of them, counting replacements — and 
took locks ot its hair. Once Penniman caught a tourist trying to 
carve off the corpses ear with a pocket knife, Enid briefly became 
a tourist stop. Penniman claimed 10,000 people viewed the body 
at his establishment. 

When the mummy's drawing power began to dwindle, Pen- 
niman finally handed it over to Bates, who had been claiming it 
since the beginning. Bates rented it our to sideshow exhibitors, 
and John Wilkes Booth, or at least his facsimile, was hack in show 
business. The corpse traveled as part of a show featuring lavish live 
marriages and freak animals. It emerged unscathed from a circus 


train wreck that killed eight people, which may have been when 
it picked up the legend of a Tut-style curse. It got kidnapped and 
ransomed. In 1931 it turned up in Chicago, where a group ol 
doctors performed an autopsy and took an x-ray and pronounced 
its Booth-like injuries authentic. The x-ray is still around, hut a 
medical examiner who has a copy told me it shows no evidence 
of a once-broken leg. 

A couple named Harkin bought the mummy in 1932. They ran 
their show from a truck in which they slept at night, the mummy 
bunking between them for safety. Joseph handled the gate; Agnes 
lectured the crowd, showing the Chicago x-rays and turning the 
mummy to reveal its shortened left leg. Hecklers sometimes claimed 
the figure was wax; she silenced them by rolling the mummy on its 
side and opening a flap in its back that had been cut at the autopsy. 
The mummy wore nothing but khaki shorts, and between shows 
Agnes lacquered its skin with Vaseline and combed its hair, which 
had gone white since the day David E. George expired. 

T he mummy of david e. george vanished from 

the public eye in the 1950s. One story claims it was de- 
stroyed when a slum was cleared in Philadelphia. Of course, 
contradictory stories abound. Scattered reports had sideshows 
exhibiting a Booth mummy as recently as the 1960s, alongside a 
pickled set of Siamese twins and rhe car in which Jayne Mansfield 
was decapitated. Most of the current stories hinge on the idea that 
a “private collector” has the mummy in his basement. 

Among the leaders of the mummy search is Ken Hawkes, an 
autopsy assistant from Memphis, Hawkes is fascinated with the idea 
of using modern science to settle this particular forensics question. 
In his fourteen -year search for the mummy, he's asked the public 
for information and searched the classified ads in carnival industry 
journals. Fie estimates he has checked out 2,000 leads, and a lot of 
them have led to actual mummies — hut not the right one. 

Hawkes once came across a collector who owned the mummified 
leg of a victim in the St. Valentines Day Massacre, and another 
collector who had a 1920s gangster mummy He has located eight 
or ten mummies kept in homes, relatives of the people they reside 
with. According to Hawkes, the publicity surrounding David E. 
George in the early 1900s created a fad for mummifying relatives 
with a combination of arsenic and formaldehyde. 

If he finds the George mummy, he'd be happy to buy it for 
the right price. But he'd settle for a few dippings and scrapings 
for resting and maybe a full -body x-ray. Until that happens, the 
debate remains unsettled. 

Meanwhile, the hotel room at Garfield Furniture remains a 
window into Enids early days. And David E, George remains a 
tantalizing footnote to Oklahoma history 
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Visit 

sumfw.enJoypetMns.com 


for one of Oklahoma’s largest sources of; 
l Fresh Native and Papershell Pecans; 




Pecan Candy; 

Gift Boxes and Baskets; 
and Pecan Recipes & Tips 

or come see us for: 

Cracking, Shelling, 

Buying & Selling; 

Pecan Shell Mulch 

'all us for your holiday corporate gifts/ 


frm 


'fafW'' 


f 23 W. 7th; Ada, OK 74820 
Phone: (580) 332-0839 
info@enjoypecans.com 
www.enjoypecans.com 




The Qift of food Taste 


‘Nor 

Afc. 

Established 1988 


Oklahoma's 

Ultimate 

Corporate and 
Personal 


Baskets starting 
at $25 


'Htanlq; a 
WOion* 


•f . The "Okie" Gourmet 
-f The Oklahoma Sampler 

♦ The Oklahoma Pride 
♦ Oklahoma Sweet Stuff 

V The Oklahoma Cheese Lover 


Forget-Me-Not Gift Basket! 

Deliver: (918) 744-44 38 
or Ship (800) 426-8449 

Call or Come In 

1810 E. 51 st Street V Tulsa, Oklahoma 




Field’s "Worlds Best” Pecan Pie originated in Pauls valley 
when two brothers persuaded their wives to cook pastries for 
their restaurant customers. The same recipes Mrs* Hazel Field 
used in 1925 are followed today. A pure and natural dessert 
with no preservatives or additives, it s available in the frozen 
food section of your favorite grocery store. 

P.O. Box 7. Pauls Valley, OK 73075 
(405) 238 7381 • (800) 286-7501 
FAX (405) 238-5075 

5-mail: fields® fieldspies, com • ww w. f ie I d sp i es , co m 


Great Tasting Homestyle 
Comfort Food That’s 
Fast and Easy 





Gifts from 
Oklahoma’s Oldest 
Cheese Factory 


Try our newest dell mustards 
Items during the holiday season! 


Great with turkey, ham, chicken and pork 


Gift Packs Available for immediate UmiONGA 
shipping or let us assemble a gift MfllECC 

ket including other Made In * w f liuEEo 
Oklahoma Products available at our Oklahoma City shop . 
Phone orders welcome. Call for a brochure (405) 043-2707, 


Available in 
gift packs 
and retail 
at your local 


1 3 Food Company 

111S Chefotoe - R 0. Boat 1&2& 

Muskogee, Oh latoirj 74402 
(916)637*311 * F*r (916)607-3579 
Tio^aiblfifl not Website. Griffin footftcom 


Visit us at these locations; 

4303 N.W. 39th Expressway, Oklahoma City, 73112 
314 E. 2nd, Watonga, OK 73772 


grocery stores, 


.VAW/jK pecu.il, 


UltLAuuM I mill 15 


Oklahoma Select 








| www. madei noklahom 




Share the great taste of Daddy 
Hinkle's for the Holidays! 

Gift pack indude: / set of Original marinade, l set of 
Soutbtt'esi marinade and I set of Hotter *n $700 marinade To 
customize your gift pads or order corporate gifts 
please call its toll-free. 

Please visit us on ihc web at wu-w.ibddyhiDklcs.L-nm 

ot call 1-800-298-3929. 


Pecans from Sooner Pecan Co. are a perfect gift for 
business associates, employees, customers, 
relatives and friends! Enjoying fresh pecans for 
baking and snacking is truly an American tradition. 
Fancy pecan halves. Fancy* pecan pieces, and the 
“Oklahoma Select” cracked pecans are available in 
various pack sizes including a cheerful holiday 
pack. Remember: a gift ofSoonet' Pecans is a gift 
no one wants to exchange! 

Write or call for a free brochure and price list. 

Owt Pectuu qm Strut $ Raised m Oklahoma 

US ion Sqiti* Sun*. OX 74010 * W-367-55M 


I (800) 526-8132 

www.peppercreekfarms.com 

Wholesale inquiries welcome! 


VineuarcL 


Counter i 
WcdcUfu 


Terry & jenny Lewis 
Rt. 2, Box 174 
Ringwood, OK 73768 
ML (580) 883-4919 

indiancreek@pldi.net 

J ^ www.indiancreekvillage.com 
Dgections fd^pd on www.indiancreekvillage.com 
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,/pct \tei£ bn- ‘Skw-ntewn- A*rrf$eA&, Obit*. 
"The Deer Capital of the World- 

Fudge made fresh daily 
with cream and butter 

800 * 801 .2482 
www.fudgestation.com 

U-c t*\ tpP** & otvl de€4r 


Simply... 

‘A Better Chocolate 


t Bed re, our chocolate is superior to that of 
most candy companies. Our original blend 
is unrivaled in smoothness, luster and sheen. 
This quality provides a taste experience that cannot 
be found in ordinary chocolate products. 

We offer tours year round. (Monday - Friday S:0QAM - 5:O0FMJ 
2001 W. Airline Raid • Fanis Valley, OK 73075 

401207.9330 or MO J67.5390 * Fax: 4tS.207.931O ' tllUcTPTtSC^ 

An Economic Enterprise of The Chickasaw Nation 


Nothing beats the quality and 
value of Made In Oklahoma 
products raised right here in 
America's heartland. 


This season, shop 

vmw.madeinoklahoma.net 

for Made In Oklahoma baskets 
and unique holiday gifts! 


Made in 

o 






Frontier 

Country 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-386-6552 • www.oktourism.com 



Visit Norman 


Oil Sooner Foot ball • Charming Antique District 
Rests * Shopping » Fed S- Breakfasts 
Museum; • \rr Galleries * birr Golf Courses 


For Dim e information or to receive a FREE visual 
guide, vim mat www* visitnorman.com or 
rail it sar I ’-800- 664-5960 


.CM 


interfest 


2004 




Surround yourself with the arts 
in Norman this holiday season! 

November 5-Dec ember BB Firehouse art center: 
Annual Holiday Gift Gallery. ( 405) 329-4523 


DECEMBER I ^BA Jacobson House Native Art Center: 
A Scandanavian/Imdian Christmas Celebration. An Indian 
Art & Artifact Show 5 , Sale. (- 405) 3S6- 1 667 

December 3 I Sooner Theater: new year's Eve 
Celebration H The Music of Gershwin. © 30 & 9 p.m., 
£ 405) 32 I -9BOO 

FOR A COMPLETE CALENDAR OF CONCERTS. THEATER & DANCE PERFORMANCES. 
ART WALKS. & OTHER DECEMBER EVENTS. PLEASE CALL. (4051 360” I I 62 


Utfi Norman 
Rh CeSncll 
WWW . NO R HAN ARTS ORO 


OKLAHOMAN 


Out-of-town visitors may call the Norman Convention S Visitors 
Bureau at OGO) 707-7260 for winterfest calendar information 



P wOasAaL tUsicAy i tcA& 

Give the gifts that give back. 

All proceeds support fEie Sam Nobte Olclohomo Museum of Noturol History. 

New ! Gkloli omo-mode gou rtn el produ Hi 

Handflicde turquoise, amber and silver jewelry 

Uni que ho Fid a y om a merits / 

Educational toys and books ~ * 

Pend le Ion blankets j . Klf ■ 


unwed £d*nn 

NfrVJfQ 
BlirtkH Ptyry 
&v Bmbm * 
T*nw*m 
QuOmfry 
' $1795 


The Trail of the Painted Ponies 


Open 10 o.m. - 5 p.m, 
Tuesday ■ Saturday 
Sunday 1 - 5 p.m. 

(405) 325-7815 
ai the University of Oklahoma 
m Norman 

2401 Chautauqua Avenue 


oklUioma MUSEUM 
OE NATURAL 


HISTORY 


THE NORMAN GALLERY ASSOCIATION 


fo 1 'TrIDes Gallery 



$ 



MAINSITE „ 

CONTEMPORARY ART G| 


SORtfiX 
OMtfflv 
AS- S-C Ll A T 1-3 h 


ENCOMPASS 
INTERIORS 

FURNITURE - DESIGN • ACCENTS 

THE CRUCIBLE 

gallery ft actiipturt garden 



i 


^ 81 

ART GALLERY DjI 


ART CENTER 



Fred Jones Jr. 
Museum of Art 


'i SOUTHERN PLAINS GALLERY 

106 L MAIN * (405) 329-1900 

WA1NSITT CONTEMPORARY ART 

120/122 L MAIN • (405) 292-8095 

■“ SHEVAUN WILLIAMS STUDIO 

221 1 MAIN • (405) 329-6455 


307 L MAIN • (405) 3294142 

4 THE CRUCIBLE GALLERY 

HO t TOKHAWfl • (405) 579-7700 

fl FIREHOUSE ART CENTER 

144 S. ROOD *[405)3294523 

ii JACOBSON HOUSE 

809 CHAUHUIQUA • (405) 366-1667 

ft FRED JONES JR. 

410 L BOYD *(405) 325-3272 

jai ENCOMPASS INTERIORS 

m r 221 L MAIN *(405) 3*6-1395 

for more inhumation, 
please call 

(405)3294523 


HOLIDAY ART WALK, DECEMBER 3, 6-9 PM 
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Known q« the 'pipeline crossroads of the world, 
Cushing's economy suffered during the 1980s oil bust. 
The downtown hos since made a comeback, thanks to 
its Main Street program. 




State & Main: Oklahoma Main Streets Continue to Thrive 


WfFLCOME TO AN OKLA- 
W bom a Main Street com- 
munity, a place where shop owners 
sweep the sidewalks in front of their 
stores each morning and children 
walk to the drugstore to buy a root 
beer float. Cars slow down so driv- 
ers can peer into window displays 
framed by cen tury-old buildings. 

Locals in the forty-one Oklaho- 
ma Main Street communities have 


come to expect clean city streets, 
preserved storefronts, and thriv- 
ing businesses. Since 1986, the 
statewide program has been imple- 
menting its improvement plan in 
Oklahoma cities and towns, most 
with populations under 1 5,000. 

14 We teach a group of people 
who want to save and better their 
community bow to get volunteers 
together to do that," says Okla- 


ho ma d i iec to r 1 ,i nda Stinnett, 

The program is much more 
than a downtown face-lift; ids an 
economic renaissance, creating 
not only pleasing streets capes and 
storefronts but new businesses, 
added jobs, and perhaps most sig- 
nificantly, community pride and 
unity. Sounds like downtown is 
the place to be. 

—Kimberly Mauck 
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Country 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 

For more information , contact us at 
1-800-386-6552 • www.oktourism.com 
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Jasmine Moran 

Children’s 

MUSEUM 


28,000 square feet of 
hands-on exhibits provide 
hours of educational fun 
and entertainment, where 
3- to 12 -year- olds become a 
doctor, pilot, judge, artist, 
firefighter, archeologist, 
construction worker, A much 
more. Come see our newest 
addition, the SuperSONIC 
Express-a train for big kids 
and little kids! It's a great 
place for a birthday party! 





Oklahoma City Museum of Art 

DONALD W. REYNOLDS VISUAL ARTS CENTER 


EXHIBITIONS 2004-05 

Dale Chth uly: The Exhibition 
Open Indefinitely-Third Floor Galleries 

Millet to Matisse: Nineteenth- & 
Twentieth- CenturyFrench Painting 
from Kelvingrove Art Gallery, Glasgow 
Sept. 9-Dec. 5, 2004 
kidisize: The Material 
World of Childhood 
Dec. 23, 2004-March 20, 2004 
Margaret Bourke-White: 
The Photography 
of Design, 1927-1936 
April 14-June 1242005 
t Mid-Century USA: American 
Art & Design, 1^-1960 
June 3CJ-Aueif^f'21 , §66 5 


415 Couch Drive, downtown (405) 236 3100 www,o kcmoa.com 
$7 adults. $5 seniors & students, children 5 A unde* free 
lues. Sat. 10a-5p; Thur. 10a 9p; Sun, noon-5p. Closed Mon. 






EXHIBITION & SALE 

S *• p I r in li v v 2 •» - I) r c r m Ir e r 3 

# 

NATIONAL E44. Exit 1286 or 129 
COW BOY tah om a City. OK 73 11 1 * 1 405) 478-2250 

s waste n hefuuoi www.nationalcowboymuseunn.org 
MUSEUM History * Art * Shopping * Dining 


For complete 
Information on Frontier 
Country events, attractions, 
and destinations, or for a 
FREE copy of the 2004 
Frontier Country Vacation 
Guide, call our Tourist 
tnfoiine at: 

(800) 386-6552 


or visit us online at 


www.oktourism.com 


Sank of America Private Sank Major Spo 
MSanC of Tuts a Associate Sponsor 


December 6 

Horseshoes & Holly 
A Special Evening in rhe 
Museum Score, 5-9 p.m. 


December lO 
Michael Martin Murpheys 
Cowboy Christmas Ball 


‘December M 

A Night Before Christmas 
Holiday Open House 


for information 
and reservations. 


1-44. Exit 1 28B or 129 
Oklahoma City. OK 
(405) 478-2250 

www. national cowboy muscum.org 






GETAWAY GUIDE "Downtown is the center of the social and economic 
community." — Undo Stinnett, director, Oklahoma 

Main Street Center 



“When you drive into Collinsville, you know where you are,” says Julie Stanley, former 
Main Street program manager of the community north ofTulsa. Perhaps its the Saturday 
Evening Post-Wkc murals — -some featuring Collinsville residents — painted on the sides 
ol the historic buildings. Or maybe its the Crown: Theater and Playhouse (1015 West 
Main; 9 1 8/37 1-2101), where the owners show family-friendly films and an occasional play 
by the resident theater troupe, the Melodrama Maniacs, It could even be the motorcycles 
roaring down the 100 -year-old Main Street toward Grey Beards (906 West Main; 918/ 
371-0348), a popular bar and grill, Collinsville Downtown, (91 8) 371 -5530, 



CARVED IN STONE 

"We're a Norman Rockwell town/' 
says Main Street program manager Kar- 
en Dye. The National Main Street Center 
agrees; It gave Newkirk its prestigious 
Great American Main Street award 
in 2000. Stop by Rhoads Broth- 
ers Pharmacy ( 1 06 West Seventh; 
580/362-2420), the only place that sells 
Good Luck Liniment, patented in Newkirk 
in 1 899. Other Main Street mainstays 
include Stagecoach Barbeque (400 
West South; 580/362-3160) and the 
locally owned Eastman National 
Bank [102 South Main; 580/362- 
2511) Newkirk Main Street, (580) 
362-2377 or dtyofnewkirk.com/main. 



Cushing: Together Again 

By the 1 980s, the oil bust and consequent 
economic downturn combined with local 
factors to chin out Cushings business district. 
When Escorts Foods (2200 Em Main; 

9 18/225-7055) moved to the rerouted State 
Highway 33 area in 1 994, downtown business 
all but shut down. But in 1 998, the Main 
Street program came to town, and today, 
downtowns vacant buildings arc rej uvenated 
historic structures attractive to new busi- 
nesses. An Internet calc. Mind Trips (1 24 
East Broadway; 9 1 8/225-9991 ), and the 
Downtown Diner ( 1 06 West Moses; 9 1 8 / 
225-9900) both opened this year. Visitors will 
also find an am it] tie district and the historic 
Donkin Theater ( 207 East Broadway; 9 1 8/ 
225-4 1 00). Downtown Cushing Main Street 
Director Kick Re iky is pleased with Cushings 
growth and harmony, and he says the town 
wel comes more new busi nesses . “If they want t 
to throw their hats in the ring in downtown 5 
Cushing, God bless them,” he says. Down- 5 

town Gushing Main Street, ( 9 1 8) 225-2 1 00. 


SAYRE 

IT TAKES A MAIN STREET 
For dozens of teens, improving 
downtown Sayre is a matter of course. 
Sayre Main Street has partnered with 
local youngsters in an effort Id instill 
local pride. These junior volunteers 
help out with events, beautification, and 
clean-up, and some of the businesses 
they assist include the Wildf lower 
(202 East Main; 580/928-3336), Owl 
Drug Soda Fountain (101 West 
Main; 580/928-2355), a diner that 

houses an authentic soda fountain, craft 
supply store Hobby Horse ( 1 08 East 
Main; 580/928-3320), and the Odd 
Shoppe ( 1 05 West Main; 580/928- 
5845), which offers gifts and candles. 
Sayre Main Street, (580) 928-25 1 4. 



Pauls Valley 

WORKING HARD FOR THE CITY 



Pauls Valley Main Street volunteers aren't 
afraid of hard work: They logged more than 
9,000 hours lasr year, updating and weath- 
erproofing old buildings. Housed in historic 
structures, Main Street businesses include 
Royal Twin Theatre (119 East Paul; 405/238- 
6358), Dairy Twist (200 West Charles; 405/ 
238-3805), a locally owned drive-in restaurant, 
Sharpes Department Store [208 South 
Chickasaw; 405/238-2000), a regional chain, 
and How Sweet h Is (313 McClure; 

405/238- 1 522), a. sandwich 
and dessert shop. 

Main Street Pauls 
Valley. (405) 

238-2555. 
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GREEN COUNTRY 

For more information , contact us at 
1-800-922-2118 • www.greencountryok.com 


OKLfltlO/Afl 
rniivf finfBicir 


1-800-652-6552 









Come and experience the 
BEAUTY OF HISTORIC HONOR 
Heights Park 

AS IT BLOOMS WITH 
OVER I MILLION 

Christmas lights 

DURING THE ANNUAL 

Garden of Lights 


Enter through ihc giant tunnel itf tights os you start vour journey into tliis 
wonderland of animated displays depicting not only the indigenous wildlife 
that makes its home in the park, but the people who visit ii as wdL I he magi- 
eal scenes and lights are creatively arranged to enhance the natural he, nits ol 
die parks guldens, wale rlalls, and ponds* YOU WON' 1 WAN 1 I O MISS L I ! 


Thanksgiving Day -January 1, 2lM)5 
Sunday-Thurstlay* Si 30 p.m. to 10 p.m* 
Friday SC Saturdays 5:30 p.m, to 1 1 p.m. 
Donations are greatly appreciated 


lloiiar Heights Park * Muskogee, OK 
(9 IB) 6R4-&363 * www. m us kogee parka .com 
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DINING, AND ENTERTAINMENT DISTRICT. 

Standard Rooms * King Suites • Whirlpool Suites 




SHOP & DROP: 


Spacious accommodations PLUS: 
Shopping tote • $25 gift card to 
Woodland Hills Mall • $4 in“Munchie 
Money" redeemable in our Suite Shop 
for snacks and sundries 
Complmentary On-tb e-House Hot Breakfast 


{Jfamplmij 

tJnti)<\' : SuiteA 


Woodland Hills 


For reservations call: 

918.294.3300 
800. HAMPTON 


7141 S. 85th E.Ave. 
Tulsa. OK 74133 


www,hamptoninn.com/hi/tulsa-woodtandhills 
tu lhs__ham pton_suites@h ilton.com 



The Five Civilized. Tribes Museum 

Agency Hill on Honor Heights Drive 
Muskogee, OK 74401 
Monday - Satumay 10 - 5 • Sunday 1 - 5 
www.fivetribes.org 

Ph: 9 18-683- 1701 • Fax: 918-683-3070 


■If P 

Explore the Art & History 
of the Cherokee, Chickasaw, 
Choctaw, Creek & Seminole Tribes. 







OKTK I DS 


"For ihe first time in history, we're going to moke voting fashionable . P. Diddy, July 2004 


Hail to the Chief 

Voters will go to the polls on Tuesday, November 2 to cast their ballots for 
president. Do you know your Oklahoma presidential history? — Chad Love 



for in Oklahoma history? 


► 


A. Andrew Jackson 

B. 1 heodore Roosevelt 

C. I ho mas Jefferson 

D. Franklin D + Roosevelt 



1 , I .a u is i an a Pu rchase 

2, Dust Bowl 

3. Trail of Tears 

4. Oklahoma Statehood 


Name That Prez 

1 . This president, known for his love of 
die outdoors and his philosophy of 
“walk softly and carry a big stick,” first 
came to Oklahoma Territory in 1 905 
for a wolf hunt. He also created the 
nadons first federal game preserve in the 
Wichita Mountains near Lawton. 



2. This famous president was still a big 
movie star when he came to Hall Park, 
Oklahoma, in 1 962 and was named the 
towns honorary mayor. In 1989, he was 
inducted into the Nadonal Cowboy Hall 
of Fame in Oklahoma City. 

3- Aldiough most Oklahomans know 
about the Dust Bowl, another severe 
drought hit Oklahoma in 
the 1950s. Which fiunous 
World War II hero and 
president came to Olda- 
0 homa in 1957 and toured 
farms in northwest Okla- 
homa? 


Franklin D* Roosevelt at State 
Fair Pork in Oklahoma City 
on July 9, 1938 
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ires, Food, g Fo»£ 


HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 

L*?; fj^V IJlf j A* 

Tl 

0$£TI/*£ SeOSOtfls 
gifts* latest luxuries* and 
home accessories. 


PECKS LODGE 

UPSTAIRS. C/YMJ'US CORNER 
STILLWATER ■ 227 S. KNOBLOCK 
14051 372-5597 

«* '1M 


Efegant Custom Cocfetaif Rirtiej 
To PfcQje iLe Finest Palate 

* Private Dining Room 

* Custom Decor & Flooerj 

* Horj <J oeuvre j 

* Cake & Beoeragej 

* Entertainment 

iNancg s P face 

Lakeoieu) At NigFit 
(405)843-7878 

Lcuuer Leu«[. Lafeeawm Wer. oo Sireei at M* May, OMakotaa Gty 



Furnishing 
Quality and 
Style for 70 
Years! 

Located in Historic Downtown Guthrie 

Furniture for Every Room * Carpeting & Flooring • Appliances 
& TV’s • Pianos - Horne Accents, Accessories, and Gifts 

Ac to if s Fiunr ini i ture 

110 W. Harrison • (405) 282-3300 





Original Cherokee Artwork Available for the Holidays 


9th Annual 


w 

Art Show 


October 2 through 
December 31, 2004 


Visit our Museum Store 
for Authentic Cherokee 
Art, Books & Gifts. 

Mention this ad and receive a free 
miniature Cherokee basket. 

HpfTtaaHnkrif An shou0 fpomofed br, Cherokee Heritage Cente 

_■ . Tahlequah. Oklahoma 

% www.cherokeeheritage.org 




EVENTSGUIDE 

A Guide to Activities and Events Statewide 


BARTLESVILLE 

Bartlesville Community Center 300 SE 

Adams, Nov 6 , An Evening with Cote Porter. 
Nov 7, Crazy for You. Nov 20 H The Planets 
& the Bartlesville Symphony Orchestra. Nov 

30, Carl Hurley in Concert, Dec 5, Bartlesville 
Choral Society's Christmas Concert, Dec 7, A 
Christmas Carol, (918] 336-2787 

Over the River and Through the Woods 
Nov 5-7 , Theater Bartlesville Facility. (91 8) 
336-1900 

Ooohs, Aaahsj, & Mm ms Crafts & Food 

Festival Nov 6, Wesleyan Christian School. 
(918] 333-8631 

Woolaroe Wonderland Nov 26-Dec 19, 
Woolaroc Ranch, (918) 336-0307 

BROKEN ARROW 

Holiday Lights in Central Park Nov 23-Dec 

31, Central Park, (918) 251-1518 
Rhema Christmas Lights Nov 24-Dec 31, 

Rhema Bible Church Campus. [9 1 8) 258- 
1588 

Christmas Parade Dec 4, Downtown. (918] 
431-1548 

CHECOTAH 

Lake Eufaula State Park 1 4 Miles Southwest 
of Checotah on S .H 150, Nov 2-6, Women's 
Primitive Skills Workshop. Nov 26-Dec 3 1 1 
Holiday Light Tour. (918} 689-4607 
Christmas Parade Dec 4, Downtown. (918] 
473-2070 

Holiday Homes Tour Dec 5, Citywide, (918) 
473-2070 

CLAREMORE 

Christmas at the Belvidere Nov 3-Dec 19, 
Belvidere Mansion. (918) 342-1 127 
Pocahontas Wreath-Laying Ceremony Nov 

4, Will Rogers Museum. (918} 341-0719 

Will Rogers 125th Birthday Celebration 

Nov 4, Will Rogers Birthplace Ranch. (91 8} 
34 1-0719 

Arts, Crafts, Antiques & Collectibles Festival 

Nov 5-7, Expo Center. (91 8) 341-5881 

Dickens on the Boulevard Nov 19-20, Main 
Street. (918) 341-5881 

Christmas Home Tour Dec 4. Cifywide. (91 8] 
341-0841 

DUNCAN 

Downtown Nov 1 3, Holiday Open House. Dec 
4, Christmas Parade. (580] 252-8696 
Lighting the Trail Nov 20-Dec 31 , Memorial & 
Fuqua Park. (580] 255-3644 
The Nutcracker Dec 4, Simmons Center, (580) 
252-2900 


EDMOND 

Home for the Holidays Exhibit Nov 30-Dec 
18, Edmond Historical Society Museum. (405) 
34a0078 

Parade of Lights Dec 2, Downtown. (405) 
249-9391 

Boys Ranch Town Living Christmas Pageant 

Dec 3-5, 5100 SE 33rd. (405] 341-3606 

EL RENO 

Dedication of the General Reno Monument 

Nov 16, Youngheim Centennial Plaza. (405) 
262-8888 

Christmas on the Western Frontier Dec 2, 

Downtown. (405] 262-8889 

Christmas Tour of Homes Dec 9, Citywide 
(405)422-1235 

ELK CITY 

Civic Center 101 6 E Airport Industrial. Nov 1 3- 
14, Christmas Connection Craft Show. Nov 
20, Oklahoma Natl Junior Heifer Show (580] 
225-0207 

Sanders Family Christmas Nov 26-28, Dec 
3-5, Red Carpet Community Theatre. (580] 
225-5461 

Christmas in the Park Nov 26-Dec 3 1 , Ackley 
Park. (580) 225-0207 

ENID 

Chisholm Trail Expo Center 1 1 1 W Purdue. 
Nov 5-6, Oklahoma Mennonite Relief Sate. Dec 
18, Dianne Warwick Christmas Concert. (580) 
237-0238 

Little Women Nov 26-27, Dec 2-4. Gaslight 
Theatre. (580] 234-2307 

Enid Lights up the Plains Nov 26-Dec 31, 
Downtown, (580] 234-1052 

A Prairie Christmas Dec 4. Museum of the 
Cherokee Strip. (580) 237-1907 

FAIRVIEW 

Downtown Nov 27, Fireworks Display. Nov 27, 
Retail Merchants Christmas Open House, (580) 
227-2527 

Oldest Free Fly-in & Air Show Nov 13, Mu- 
nicipal Airport. (580) 227-2527 
Tour of Homes Dec 5, Fairview Hospital, (580} 
227-3721 

FREDERICK 

Pioneer Heritage Townsite Center 201 N 

Ninth, Nov 1 1 , Veterans Day History & Edu- 
cational Program Nov 13, Cotton Fair. Dec 4, 
1920s Lantern Tour, [580] 335-5844 
Christmas Parade Dec 2, Downtown. [580] 
335-2126 


GUTHRIE 

Downtown Nov 1 3 r Art Walk Nov 20-Dec 3 1 r Ter- 
ritorial Christmas Celebration. (405) 282-1947 

Dodge Prairie Circuit Finals Rodeo Nov 1 2- 

13, Lazy E Arena. (405} 282-7433 

Victorian Christmas Exhibit Nav 27-Dec 
31, State Capital Publishing Museum. (405] 
282 1 889 

GUYMON 

Pumpkin Patch Festival Nov 6-7, Texas County 
Fairgrounds, (580) 338-5838 
Nuns Crackers Dec 3-5, 10-12, Community 
Theatre. (58G| 338-5838 

Festival of Lights Christmas Parade Dec 4, 

Main Street, (580} 338-5838 

MUSKOGEE 

Five Civilized Tribes Museum Agency Hill 
on Honor Heights, Nov 1-Dec 31, Invitational 
Art Show, Nav 26-28, Native Holiday Market. 
(918| 683-1701 

Boare's Heade Feaste Nov 13, Castle of Musk- 
ogee. (918) 687-3625 

Garden of Lights Nov 25-Dec 3 1 , Honor Heights 
Park. (918) 684^6363 

Muskogee Phoenix Christmas Parade Dec 

4, Downtown. (918) 684 2815 

NORMAN 

Cleveland County Fairgrounds 615 E Robin- 
son. Nov 6, Spirit of the Horse. Nov 6-7, 26-27, 
Dec 1 1 , Creative Craft Festival, Nov 13-14, Cen- 
tral OK Golden Retriever Dag Show. Nov 1 3-14, 
OK Eskimo Dog Show. Nov 20-2 1 , Dec 1 CM 2, 
Indian Territories Australian Shepherd Dog Show. 
Dec 18-19, Col. Dick's Flea Market/Antiques/ 
Collectibles Sale. (405) 3604721 
Downtown Dec 3, Holiday Art Walk, (405) 
329-4523. Dec 1 1, Christmas Parade, (405] 
366-8095. Dec 1 1 . Standing Room Only (405] 
364-8009 

Jacobson House Native Art Center 609 Chau- 
tauqua, Nov 1 -28, The Sami: Reindeer Herders 
of Scandinavia, Nov 5, Oklahoma Flute Circle 
Meeting. Nov 14, Dr. Mary Jo Watson, (405) 
366-1667 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natu- 
ral History 2401 Chautauqua. Nov 6, Prairie 
Cooking with Luann Waters, Dec 9, Holiday 
Happening. (405) 325-4712 
Sooner Theatre 101 E Main. Nov 5-7, 1 1-13, 
Some Time Next Year. Nov 1 9, Lovin' Spoonful. 
Dec 1 8-19, Oklahoma Nutcracker by the Norman 
Ballet (405] 321-9600 

Holiday Gift Gallery Nov 5-Dec 28, Firehouse 
Art Center. (405) 329-4523 

Junior Zookeeper Winter Wildlife Dec 1 1 , 

Little River Zoo, (405] 366-7229 
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A State of Mind 

1 know two Verleftas, 

I am ashamed of sundown towns. 

I have known a female land man 
and heard a preacher named Oral 
I treasure the barite crystal, 
not crystal at all, 
in sandy red rose rock splendor. 

I know more Indians 
than Native Americans. 

I know to bring a lawn chair 
to a pow wow and to a parade. 

I was taught to cross my hear I 
when the U,S, flag goes by. 

I know what noodling is, 
and you don't wanl to do it. 

I've met a roughneck, 
seen the space where fingers should be, 
eaten by the oil well s whipping chain. 
I've been to Little Dixie and Black Mesa, 
Osage country and Quartz Mountain. 

I hove chased a tornado 
and respect the siren. 

I'm an Okie, —Joan Phillips 

Joan Phi/lips is an adjunct faculty member at the 
University of Oklahoma one/ a counselor one/ art 
therapjsf in private practice in Norman. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Blue Door 2805 N McKinley. Nov 5. Peter 
Mayer. Nov 7, John Hammond Nov 15, 
Bill Hearne. Nov 20, Kevin Welch, Kieran 
Kane, Fats Kaplin. Nov 2 1 , Annual Tribute to 
Woody Guthrie. Dec 3, Christine Kane. Dec 
ID, Darden Smith, Dec 17, Eliza Gilkyson. 
Dec 1 9, Red Dirt Rangers Christmas. Dec 3 1 , 
Scott Keeton Band. (405) 524-0738 
Civic Center Musk Halt 201 N Walker, Nov 
5-6, Doc Severinsen with the Oklahoma City 
Philharmonic. Nov 1 3, A Russian Festival. 
Nov 1 4, Harry Potter & the Magic of Music. 
Nov 1 6-2 1 , Say Goodnight Grade, Dec 3-4, 
Holiday Pops. Dec 3-19, A Christmas Carol. 
Dec 5, ChristmoSing. Dec 1 0- 1 2 r 17-19, The 
Nutcracker, (405] 297-2264 
IAO Gallery 81 1 N Broadway. Nov 5-27, Steve 
Cluck & EnEse Carr. Dec 4, Not So Silent Night: 
Naughty or Nice Auction, (405) 232-6060 
Nat'l Cowboy & Western Heritage Mu- 
seum 1700 NE 63rd. Dec 10, Michael Martin 
Murphey's Cowboy Christmas Ball. Dec 1 4, A 
Night Before Christmas Holiday Open House. 
{405} 478-2250 

Oklahoma City Zoo 2101 NE 50th . Dec 1-24, 


Deck the Zoo. Dec 13, Santa Delivers, (405) 
424-3344 

State Fair Park 144 & NW 10th, Nov 6-20, 
World Championship Quarter Horse Show. Nov 
26-Dec 4, National Reining Horse Futurity. [405} 
948-6704 

Big Names, Small Paintings Nov 5-Dec 31, 
JRB Art at the Elms. (405) 528-6336 

OK World Organization of Chino Painters 
Museum Open House Nov 13, 2641 NW 
10th. (405)521-1234 

OG&E Garden Lights Nov 26-Dec 3 1 , Myriad 
Botanical Gardens. {405] 297-3995 

Kid Size: The Material World of Childhood 

Dec 23-3 1 , Oklahoma City Museum of Art. (405] 
236-3100 

Opening Night Dec 31, Downtown, (405) 
270-4848 

PONCA CITY 

Downtown Nov 6, Veterans Day Parade, (580) 
765-9073. Dec 3, Holiday Parade. (580) 
767-0432 

Festival of Angels Holiday Lighting Cel- 
ebration Nov 24-Dec 30, Citywide. (580) 
762-2273 


SHAWNEE 

Expo Center 1700 W Independence. Nov 4-7, 
National Jr Bull Riders Association Finals. Nov 

13- 14, Gun & Knife Show. Nov 20-2 1 , Garland 
Arts & Crafts Show. (405) 275-7020 

The Spirit of Christmas Dec l-30 r Santa Fe 
Depot Museum. (405) 275-8412 
Christmas Parade Dec 2, Downtown. [405] 
273-1080 

TAHLEQUAH 

Cherokee Heritage Center 21 192 S Keeler 

Nov 6, Traditional Art Class: HEde-Tannmg. 
Nov 7, Nature Tour; Birds. Nov 2 1 , Nature 
Tour; Plants. Dec 4, Adams Corner Christmas, 
Dec 4, Traditional Art Class: Ornaments. (91 8] 
456-6007 

Sequoyah Institute 529 Seminary. Nov 12, 
The Nylons Silver Anniversary Tour. Dec 9, Red, 
Hot... 8c Blue Christmas, a Branson Holiday 
Spectacular, (918) 458-2075 
Festival of Lights Nov 25-Dec 31 Sequoyah 
City Park. (918) 456-3742 

TULSA 

Cain's Ballroom 423 N Mam Nov 20, Pillar 
& Project 86 Nov 22, Insane Clown Posse, 
Nov 26, Jacob Fred Jazz Odyssey, (9 1 8) 

584-2306 

Expo Square 4145 E 21 si. Nov 6, Mardi Gras 
Dance & Cheer Competition. Nov 6, Thomas 
Horse Sale. Nov 6, 13, 20, 27, Dec 4,11,18, 
25, Flea Market Nov 1 2-1 4, Tuner Tech Expo. 
Nov 1 2-14, Wrangler Heartland Tour. Nov 1 3, 
Kannon Draft Horse Breeder s Sole. Nov 26-27, 
Oklahoma Palomino Horse Show, Nov 26-28, 
American Bicycle Association Grand Not ion a Is . 
Dec 4-5, Grand Nat 'I Gun & Knife Show Dec 
9-11, Tulsa Farm Show. Dec 11-12. Oklahoma 
Indoor Arenacross. Dec 27-31, Tulsa Holiday 
Circuit Quarter Horse Show. Dec 31, Tulsa 
Shootout. (918) 744-1113 
Oklahoma Jazz Hall of Fame 322 N Green- 
wood. Nov 7, Youth Day. Nov 14, Sweetest 
Sounds of Donald Ryan Trio, Nov 28, Gerald 
Dunn & the Jazz Disciples, Dec 5, Icons. Dec 
1 2, Holiday Jazz & Gospel Concert Dec 19, 
Little Orchestra of Tulsa. [918] 596-1001 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center 3rd & Cincin- 
nati. Nov 1 , Armchair Traveler: Inside Switzer- 
land, Nov 3, 10, 17, Brown Bag It. Nov 5-6, 
Aesop's Fables. Nov 5-7, Essential Elements of 
Fall Trilogy, Nov 9. Bowfire. Nov 9- T 4, 1 6-2 1 , 
23-28, 30, Triple Espresso. Nov 1 3, A Night of 
German Romantics. Nov 13-14. 18-20, Absurd 
Person Singular. Dec 1 , Brown Bag It, Dec 3, A 
Morning with PJ O'Rourke. Dec 4, The Holiday 
Spectacular. Dec 5, Jim Brickman. Dec 9-12, 

14- 23, A Christmas Carol. (91 8) 596-71 22 
Chef Fes! Nov 6, Renaissance Hotel, [91 8) 

260-7680 

Sister Mary & Actor's Nightmare Nov 11-13, 
18-20, Nightingale Theater {918)583-8487 
ZOOlightfyl Nov 26-Dec 31. Tube Zoo. [918] 
6696600 

Tulsa Community Band Christmas Con- 
cert Dec 10, Monte Cossino School. (918) 
835-8755 

Christmas Parade of Lights Dec 1 1 , Down- 
town. (918) 583 2617 
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Detail from Policy Extermination 

NATIVE SPIRIT 

This winter, immerse yourself in 
visions from the Southern Plains, The 
Red Earth Museum at Omniplex 
in Oklahoma City is exhibiting The 
Miracle, the largest private collection of 
paintings by Mirac Creeping bear, a 
self-taught artist from Carnegie whose 
works blended the cultural histories of 
three tribes — the Pawnee-Arapaho of 
his father and the Kiowa of his mother. 

"Mirac Creep! ngbear had a strong 
traditional sense that was expressed 
in a creative and unique contempo- 
rary style," says Mary Jo Watson, as- 
sociate professor of art history at the 
University of Oklahoma. "His work is 
among the finest of American Indian 
painting of the twentieth century/' 

— Susan Owen Atkinson 

Thirty-three Creepingbear paintings 
are on display at Red Earth Museum in 
Oklahoma City through January 31 , 
2005. 2 1 00 Northeast Fifty-second 
Street (405) 427-5228 ; redeorrfi.org. 
Tribes Gallery is offering the Pate Col- 
lection hr sale , For more information , 
contact Leslie Zinbi at (405) 329-4442. 

WOODWARD 

Dustin Bentley & Clay Jackson Exhibit Nov 

1 7- Dec 30, Plains Indians & Pioneers Museum. 
[580] 2566136 

Santa Fest Nov 20-21, Fairgrounds. (580) 
256-0935 

Crystal Christmas Nov 20-Dec 3 1 r Crystal Beach 
Park. [580] 256741] 

OUT & ABOUT 

ADA Parade of Lights, Dec 2, Main Street, [580] 
4361600 

ADAIR Christmas in the Country, Nov 1 3, Down- 
town. (9 18} 7854242 

ALTUS Southwest Oklahoma Craftsmen Holiday 
Arts & Crafts Show, Nov 20, Community Center. 
[580] 482-0210 


ARDMORE Carter County Arts & Crofts Festival & 
Food Fair, Nov 1 2-1 3, Hardy Murphy Coliseum. 
(580) 223 8485 

ARDMORE Festival of Lights, Nov 20-Dec 30, 
Regional Park, (580) 223-7765 
BETHANY Christmas Wonderland, Nov 25-Dec 
25, the Children's Center. (405] 789-67 1 1 
BRISTOW Festival of Lights, Dec 1-31 , Main Street 
& Kfingensmitb Park. (918] 367-5151 
BROKEN BOW Beavers Bend Folk Festival, 
Nov 12-14, Beavers Bend Resort Park, (580] 
494-6497 

CHICKASHA Oklahoma State Fiddlers Show, 
Nov 1 4, Dec 1 2, Borden Community Center. 
(405] 224-4261 

CLINTON Festival of Lights, Nov 30, Downtown, 
(580) 323-2222 

COLEMAN Sundowner Shootout, Nov 12-14, 
Sundowner Sports Arena, [580) 371-0116 
COLLINSVILLE Christmas Parade, Dec 1 1 , Main 
Street, (918) 596 2840 

COWETA Downtown. Nov 1 1, Veterans Day 
Parade. Dec 4, Christmas Village & Parade of 
Lights, (918) 486-2513 

DAVENPORT Christmas Parade, Dec 1 1 r Down- 
town. (918] 377-2241 

DEWEY Pilot Club of Dewey Christmas Arts & 
Crafts Show, Nov 20*2 1 r Washington County 
Fairgrounds. (918) 333-0560 
DRUMRIGHT A Tuna Christmas, Nov 5-21, 
Boom town Theatre. [9 1 8) 352-2236 
FORT TOWSON Christmas Boat Parade, Dec 3-4, 
Lake Raymond Gary. (580] 873-2307 
GLENPOOL Christmas Parade, Dec 1 6, 1 41 st 
Street. (918] 322-3505 

GORE Trout Tournament, Nov 5-7, MarVal Resort. 
(9 18] 489-2295 

GROVE Christmas Open House, Nov 13, City- 
wide. (918) 786-9079 

HEAVENER Arts & Crafts Foir, Nav 6-7, Reeder 
Thornton Ag Building, (918] 653-4303 
HINTON Christmas Craft & Gift Show, Dec 11 , 
Hinton School Auditorium. (405) 542-3433 
HOBART Christmas Tree Lighting & Moonlight 
Madness, Nov 27, Downtown (580) 726- 
4206 

JENKS Holiday Heart Craft Show, Nov 20, .Jenks 
Intermediate School Campus Gym. (91 8) 248- 
5459 

KINGFISHER Downtown. Nov 7, Holiday Open 
House. Dec 4, Lighted Christmas Parade. (405] 
3754445 

LANGLEY Parade Across the Dam, Nov 27, South 
Grand Lake Area. (918) 782-3214 
LAWTON Boulevard of Lights, Nov 20-Dec 3 1 , 
Gore Boulevard. (580) 353-4141 
LOCUST GROVE Crofter's Village, Dec 4-5, Com- 
munity Building (918] 479-8739 
MAZIE Amish & English Crafts Bazaar, Nov 27, 
Marie School, (91 8) 476-5990 
MeALESTER Southeastern Oklahoma Arts & CraFUs 
Show, Nov 6-7, Southeast Expo Center, (91 8] 
423-3939 

MIAMI Christmas Parade, Dec 4, Main Street. 
|918) 542-4481 

OKMULGEE Dripping Springs Rendezvous, Nov 
1 1-14, Okmulgee/Dripping Springs State Park 
(918) 756-5971 

PAULS VALLEY Christmas Parade of Lights, Dec 
6, Downtown, (405) 238-6491 
PAWNEE Downtown. Nov 27, Christmas Pa- 
rade. Dec 31, New Year's Eve in Pawnee. 
(918) 762-2108 


PERRY Pel Parade, Dec 4, Downtown, (580] 
336-4684 

POTEAU Cowboys Traders Days, Nov 6, Fair- 
grounds. [918] 647-3328 
PRAGUE Christmas in the Park, Nov 27, City Park. 
(405) 567-2616 

SAPULPA Lights on Sapulpa, Nov 1 8-Dec 3 1 , 
Courthouse Gazebo. (918) 224-5709 
SAYRE Christmas Bazaar, Dec 4, Sayre High 
School Gymnasium. (580) 928-3386 
SPIRO Winter Solstice Walks, Dec 21 , Spiro Mounds 
Archaeological Center. (9 1 8) 962-2062 
TAL1HINA Talihina Christmas Parade of Lights, Dec 
4, Main Street. (918) 567-3434 
TISHOMINGO Veterans Day Blue River Troul 
Derby, Nov 13-14, Blue River Public Hunting St 
Fishing Area. (580) 371-9288 
WAGONER Western Swing Music Concert, 
Nov 4-6, Western Hills Guest Ranch, (918) 
772-2545 

W1STER Christmas on the island, Dec 4-Dec 25, 
Lake Wister State Park. (91 8) 655-7756 
YUKON Sounds of the Season, Dec 1 6, Fine Arts 
Auditorium, (405) 354-7208 

Visit oklahomatoday.com or 
travelok.com for more listings. 

Dates and times are subject to change; please 
confirm before attending any event. The Events Guide 
is a free service published on a space-available 
basts. To be considered, please mail a notice of the 
event that includes date, place, address, and both 
a contact telephone number and a phone number 
that can be published. Notices must arrive at 
Oklahoma Today three calendar months prior to 
publication (i.e. March/April 2004 events must 
arrive by December 1), Events Guide, Oklahoma 
Today, 15 North Robinson, Suite 100, Oklahoma 
Qty, OK 73102. Fox: [405] 522-4588 Email: 

eventsguide@oklahomatoday.cam. We cannot take 

listings over the telephone. 


ANSWERS TO OKT KIDS 


ON PAGE 67 

Matching: 

A-3, B4, Gl, D-2 

Name That Prez: 

1 , Theodore Roosevelt 2 Ronald Reagan 
3. Dwight Eisenhower 
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"The official slate flower of ihe State of Oklahoma shall be the Oklahoma rose 

—Senate Bill 7, filed by Senator Gilmer Capps 



A Rose by Any Other Name 

ICON: HOW ONE FLOWER ROSE TO THE OCCASION 


N ovember i* 2004, marks an Oklahoma mile- 

stone: The mistletoe officially descends to its place — 
rightful, some say — in the lower echelons of state symbols* 
as Oklahoma's state floral emblem. 

For decades, Oklahoma was the only stare in the union to honor a 
hemi parasite (a parasite yes* but one smart enough to conduct its own 
photosynthesis) as our state flower. PhoratUndron serotinum may have 
been an odd choice, but it seemed fitting in 1893. 1 Iistory suggests 
we chose mistletoe because its hearty abundance seemed symbolic to 
our emerging identity as a state. We also were honoring the memory 
of indomitable settlers said to decorate winter graves with mistletoe* 
the only greenery to be found in the depths of January 
History notwithstanding, l ‘We were the laughing stock of every 
respectable horticultural circle in die country*” says Dome Weis- 
senberger of Oklahoma City. 

For forty years* Weissenberger has crusaded for the designation of 
a more appropriate floral symbol for the stare* the Oklahoma rose. 
Finally* last April after much behind-the-scenes negotiation at the 
State Capitol — it seems even flowers exist in a political context— the 
Oklahoma rose was declared our state's new flower 


The Sooner State now boasts a fragrant, deep- red rose with 
symbolism aplenty. Developed in 1964 by OSU-irained hybridizer 
Herbert Swim, the Oklahoma rose is said to be a nod to the Cherokee 
Trail of Tears* its red color representing the tribes bloody passage to 
Indian Territory, 

“The dark rose is full-bodied, typically producing forty-five to 
fifty-five petals*” wrote Jon Denton in The Oklahoman in February, 
“That’s in line with Oklahoma's admission as the forty-sixth state 
in the union.' 

A1 though Senate approval of the rose was unani mous, sixteen 
House members disagreed with the change. One dissenter was 
Representative Opio Toure of Oklahoma City. Observing that 
mistletoe meant something to territorial legislators back in 1 893, 
Toure says* 'I don't have anything against the rose* per se; I just 
liked die mistletoe better.” 

— Susan Owen Atkinson 

With the naming of the Oklahoma rose as state flower, Oklahoma/ 
the 46th state* now has 46 official state icons ranging from the rac- 
coon as state furbearer to milk as the state beverage. 
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Time lines charter service is 

available to get your next family, group or office 
excursion moving* Whatever the occasion or 
destination. Time Lines Charter Service can get 
you there. 

And getting there is half the fun on our elite fleet 
of Time Lines motorcoaches. You can relax and enjoy 
the ride with state-ofThe-art amenities (that vary 
from coach to coach), and a professional uniformed 
staff that hold your comfort and safety as their number 
one priority* 

The journey of a lifetime awaits* So call Time 
Lines Charters and Kaleo Tours today, and let our 75 
plus years of experience in the group & charter travel 
industry work for you. 


Imagine the echo of an ancient herd 
of buffalo thundering across the golden foothills 
of the Wichitas* Or humming along with stirring 
symphonies 
and classic 

melodramas performed 
under the stars. Or 
watching the sinking 
Oklahoma sun set fire to 
the sky behind the 
towering facade of an Art 
Deco cathedral. Because 
if you can imagine it, Time 
Lines and Kaleo Tours can 
take you there. 

We have tour 
itineraries to hundreds of 
amazing destinations (many right here in Oklahoma) 
available and ready to purchase. Or, the creative minds 
at Kaleo can design a unique, custom tour to anywhere 
in the world just for you and your special group* 
Regardless of your travel needs, one call to Kaleo puts 
it ail together for you* 
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Experiencing Oklahoma's 
Countries With Ron Stahl 

TOUR INCLUSIONS Rhema Bible College Christmas Lights 

Deluxe Motorcoach Transportation O ne Meal 

Piano Performance by Carson Wagner Kafeo Tour Director 


* It 


GREEN COUNTRY FEATURE: AN OIL BARON’S CHRISTMAS - December 1 3, 2004. 
S69 per person. Full payment due with reservation. For reservations call Kaleo Tours, 

(405) 741-8463 or toll free (866) 895-8463. 


4QS*T41 'TIME vr WWW,GQ TIMELINES. COM 




O klahoma's greatest treasure 

is its children. 
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Fishing at the 
pond at 

Boys Ranch Town. 


OBHC does not charge for its services 
or accept government funds. We help 
children without regard to religious 
affiliation. OBHC is dependent upon the 
generosity of caring people and churches. 
To find out how you can make a difference 
in the life of an Oklahoma child, 
visit www.obhc.org. 


Our children's gift to you: 

Drive-Thru Christmas Pageants 

December 3, 4, & 5 

Boys Ranch Town, Edmond - 7:00 PM to 9:00 PM 

December 10, 11, & 12 

Baptist Children's Home, Oklahoma City - 6:30 PM to 9:00 PM 
Baptist Children's Home, Owasso ■ 7:00 PM to 9:00 PM 

Free Christmas Cards 

We would love to send you a set of free Christmas cards! 
To order your set and/or an Annual Report, 
please cal! 1-800-942-3559, Extension 4628 


Every child is a gift from God and is worthy of love, 
help, and protection. Since 1903, Oklahoma Baptist 
Homes for Children has provided hope and homes for 
more than 10,000 children who have experienced 
abuse, abandonment, neglect, or poverty. 


Baptist Children’s Home, Oklahoma City 
Boys Ranch Town, Edmond 
Baptist Children's Home, Owasso 
Baptist Home for Girls, Madiil 



